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EASTERN DIARY 


Confucius, when he realised finally 
that fine words alone would not cut any 
ice with the ‘robber barons’, got afraid 
for the future of his country and, retiring 
to his villa, devoted his remaining years 
to writing the Annals of Springs and 
Autumns, a history of the times, passing 
judgment on events and personalities. 
Confessing that ‘People shall know me 
by the Springs and Autumns, just as they 
shall condemn me by the Springs and 
Autumns, he stamped upon Chinese 
History such a moral and ethical seal 
that it stabilised the subsequent civilisa- 
tion. 

In spite of modern techniques of pro- 
paganda confusing trust in the written, 
spoken or graphic word, the painstaking 
student can still discern the hundred and 
one shades between truth and falsehood. 
There is cogent need for ventures like 
the Eastern Horizon to present correctly 
focussed summaries of important current 
events to enlighten the public. Conscious 
that truth is sometimes unpalatable, it 
assures readers, however, that malice or 
intent to deceive shall never have a place 
within its sanctum, though on occasions 
the virus of an imp may filter through. 
Unequal to emulate the great sage in 
laying down subjective pronouncements 
and aware that people want now-a-days 
plain objective facts but so arranged as 
not to interfere with their own judgment, 
the Eastern Horizon, nevertheless, must 
crave for permission to chip in elucidative 
comments without offending the above 
honest intentions. 


France Vivant! 


The Algerian coup by a few French 
generals, threatening at one time to 


capture even Paris with paratroopers, 
fortunately disintegrated at an early sta 
Credit for this unexpected success for the 
government should be awarded to three 
parties: 

(1) The French People, who as soon 
as given the word, rallied together as to 
war. Very refreshing and encouragi 
indeed. The token strike staged by the 
workers, 10 million strong, was perhaps 
the greatest in history. Véve la France! 
(2) The premier’s direct appeal to the 
people, on the spur of the moment, as 
distinct from dictating to them, played 
a vital role. 

(3) President de Gaulle’s firmness. 
Full marks to him for refusing U.S. help, 
but he nearly upset things when he in- 
sisted on playing the dictator. His premier 
saved him this time. 

And what is this alleged confession 
by rebel Gen. Challe that he on his part 
had promises of co-operation from certain 
U.S. units in Europe too? 


The Waste Makers 


‘Americans have used more of the 
world’s resources in the past 40 yeafs 
than all the people of the world had used 
in the 4,000 years of recorded history up 


to 1941’ (Vance Packard in ‘The Waste 


Makers’). 

And what have they shown for it? 
Cannot the rest of the world, co-inheritors 
of the earth, demand some measure of 
control? 


Leadership Again 


British Labour are not the only suffer 
ers from dissatisfaction with lea 
Visitors to the rallies and meetings ® 
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India come back impressed by the en- 
thusiasm of the people for a rational 
and brighter order of things, many spend- 
ing days and nights on foot to get there; 
but they report that leadership often had 
been wanting, frustrating and damping 
the ardour of their supporters. 


China Arrives at World Sports 


A warm host and worthy contestant in 
the International Meet of Table Tennis 
in Peking, China is to be congratulated 
on her good performances. Let her keep 
her modesty. Quite a relief to record 
that no unsporting incident occurred. 

Keen disappointment was unanimously 
felt at the absence of the Indian team, 
together with some national and pro- 
vincial teams of Asia. 

However, having made such a good 
start, it is hoped that China will, in 
addition to the usual Olympic events, 
send teams in the not distant future, to 
contend in the fields of leisurely cricket 
and robust rugby football. It may hearten 
readers to learn that a Chinese Students 
Rugby XV played through two seasons 
in London, 1916-1918. 


Whither Japan? 
In Tokyo, Rewi Alley sang 


‘and I go down Ginza, seeing a medley of 
colour with a back-ground of haughty banks, 
palaces of a decaying order and all the froth 
crowding around the glamour city, old Shang- 
hai born anew;? 


Is this healthy and does it indicate rebirth 
of a country? 

On the other hand, in the Peace March 
lasting two months, between 14 and 20 
million people took part at some stage. 
Here is hope for the Japanese people. 


Tabloid History of British Nuclear Efforts 
How snags cropped up in unexpected 
peal $5 cropped up tr 
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During the war British scientists first 
explored atomic fission towards develop- 
ing a bomb. Churchill handed over all 
data to the U.S. in return for a promise 
to share equally the outcome. 

1946: Attlee authorised work for the 
production of British atom bombs, assum- 
ing all information would be supplied by 
the U.S. 

1947: The U.S. MacMahon Act 
stopped this, repudiating all war-time 
agreements. 

1948: Attlee gave orders to begin 
again independently. 

1952: Britain tested its first atom 
bomb, three years after Russia, but the 
era of the H-bomb arrived with USS. 
exploding a device on the ground. 

1953: Russia exploded her first 
hydrogen bomb, thereafter increasing its 
lead as the development moved to rockets 
and missiles. 

1955: Britain announced the inten- 
tion of making an H-bomb which 
materialised several years later only to 
welcome in the rocket era. 

1956: Suez came. Was the peace 
which wae so dramatically on the 
morning of Nov. 6th brought about by 
the U.N. resolution of the 2nd or the 
Soviet deterrent ‘rocket note’ of the 5th 
or the platonic persuasion of brotherly 
U.S.? It seemed that nuclear strategy 
played a significant part. 

1957: Macmillan-Sandys Plan of 
nuclear retaliation and defence of the 
bases. Mr. Sandys said at Canberra on 
Aug. 20, ‘We decide not to defend the 
whole country, but only our bomber 
bases.’ A good host naturally must think 
of his guests first. However, they hope 
to cule the British Blue Streak ballistic 
missile. 

The launching of the first Sputnik 
again picked holes in the strategy. 

1960: The Blue Streak was aban- 
doned. Hope was put on a not-as-yet 
existent Skybolt from the US., the 
Polaris submarine and a West German 
military training scheme in Britain. 


Meanwhile France enters the field as 
an independent. 


1961: At the end of some 20 years 
Britain finds herself, not from want of 
trying, Sans bomb, rocket or missile, but 
assigned the passive role of playing base, 
an soared e post of danger. 


Choice of a Psychiatrist 


During the first world war when not 
a few Europeans rather went off their 
beams, giving rise to mass hysteria and 
neurosis, an Austrian, Freud, advanced an 
anti-rational subjective theory of psycho- 
logy and a method of treatment by 
analysis based on the purely speculative 
and meta-physical. He imposed on the 
human mind all the unhealthy features 
in his innate emotions, impulses and 
drives, stressing unconscious biological 
strivings and desires. It caught on in 
a bewildered world. Its goes ad- 
vanced with the deepening deterioration 
of Europe. Very strange that medical 
men who were supposed to follow science 
should have been confused. 

In the meanwhile Pavlov in Russia 
pursued his researches on strictly scientific 
experiments, and kept his interpretations 
free from the slightest trace of subjectivi- 
’ ty. No mystery or fancy here. Un- 
fortunately practitioners of this school 
of rational science are rare to come by 
and mental patients have still to be 
subjected to futile analysis, not only of 
what they have thought, but also of what 
they have really never thought, which the 
doctor insists upon their having so 
thought, whether conscious or sub- 
conscious. It is claimed, however, that 


some principles of heuristic value are 
being obtained by Freudism. 

Pity that Pavlov worked in the Soviet 
which has up to now acted as a stumbling- 
block against unprejudiced evaluation. 
Pure science as determined by experiments 


should be above nationality and ideology. 


Peace in Cuba? 


‘Last week, when a U.S.-backed invasion 
of Cuba went catastrophically awry,’ 
(Time, 28th April, 1961). 

‘A crime which has revolted the entire 
world’ (Khrushchev). Was Khrushchev’s 
denunciation too unkind may be judged 
by the following extract, also from Time 
of same date: 

‘Fearful that open U.S. help for the 
invasion would turn Latin Americans, 
Asians and Africans against the U.S., the 
President vetoed air cover and logistical 
support.’ Yet what did honest Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson say in the United Nations 
Debate about the Cuban invasion? Ve 
disturbing altogether for all concen 
Now Kennedy suggests ‘We stand to-day 
on the edge of a new frontier’, meaning 
go miles out to sea? It is felt that rather 
than taking a cold plunge, his dynamic 
might be more gently eased, together with 
world tension, by spending like his 
esteemed predecessor more time in the 


golf links. 


American Intelligence 


We do not mean the brand that Mr. 
Allen Dulles had been dishing up to his 
President about the Cubans but consider 
this letter published in Time (5th May): 

‘Gagarin’s alleged space flight, as 
reported, is so full of contradictions as 
to be unbelievable. Your naive acceptance 
of this Russian hoax as truth is an insult 


to the intelligence of every thinking [ 


American ... 
Who is insulting the American intelli 
gence? 


Good Show, U.S.A. 


And congratulations both to Alan B. 
Shepard and the teams behind his magni 
ficent achievement. We do not entirely 
agree with Time’s remarks (May 5th) 
‘and even if, as scheduled, the USS. sent 
a man on a long, down-range missile ride 
this week, the Seat would still seem puny 
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in comparison with the achievement 
of the Soviet Union’s major ‘Gaga’ 
Gargarin’. The Chinese would say 
‘Home-grown ginger is never hot.’ 
Will the scientific data obtained be com- 
mercialised in the cause of peace, like 
so many other achievements of that 
nation? 


* Laos 


Now that the Geneva Conference is 
on, may it resolve all difficult and 
apparently irreconciliable problems. To 
realise this superficially pious wish, the 
Conference will have to get down to it, 
followed by real strict implementations. 
An interesting sidelight: how much in- 
formation on individual national policies 
will be inadvertently given away by the 
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delegates during the vexatious course of 
the Conference? 


Sierra Leone 


After a British rule of over 150 years, 
Sierra Leone becomes a new nation, ex- 
porting a quarter of the world’s total 
diamond output. This young member 
of the Commonwealth shall need patient 
help, with 95 % of its population illiterate 
and per capita income of some (HK $25) 
a month. 


A Way to Peace 


Students in Columbia placarded during 
an air-raid drill. ‘Shelters are no sub- 
stitute for Peace’. Very encouragin 


opening for constructive thinking an 
policies. 


SUB 
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China Celebrates Tagore’s Birth 
China paid a respectful and moving tribute to 


Tagore today with a solemn meeting in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the birth of 
the great poet. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
Minister of Culture and well-known writer, 
Mr. Mao Tun, in the presence of the Indian 
Ambassador and Mrs. G. Parthasarathi, the 
entire staff of the Indian Embassy, members 
of the diplomatic corps, numerous prominent 

malities and an audience of some 2,000 
people gathered in the large hall of the People’s 
Consultative Conference. 

Outlining Tagore’s life, Mr. Chi-hsien Lin, 
Dean of the School of Oriental Studies at 
Peking University and translator of some of 
Tagore’s works, described the poet as an 
‘outstanding writer of the world.’ 

He recalled Tagore’s visits to China and 
the centuries-old friendship and cultural ties 
between the two people ‘fostered by the seeds 
of friendship sown y many persons in the 
past 2,000 years which we are confident will 
at last blossom and bear rich fruit.’ 

In his reply, Mr. Parthasarathi described 
Tagore as a many-sided genius and his role 
in ‘the resurgence of Asia which is a contri- 
bution to the regeneration of the world.’ 

He concluded by expressing the belief that 
the Tagore celebrations ‘will lead to a greater 
appreciation between our two countries.’ 


AFP, Peking, May 15 


USAF Plane Crashes In Hong Kong 


An American Air Force plane crashed and 
burned on a hillside in the Shaukiwan area 
yesterday evening, a few minutes after it had 
taken off from Kai Tak ai 

There were 15 people on d—a crew of 
four and 11 American military personnel. They 
were returning to Tainan in Formosa after 
a recreational visit here. 

Three women and one child were amon 
the 15 American service personnel who died 
in the Mount Parker air disaster last night. 

One survivor, a man, was taken to the 
British Military Hospital in Bowen-road early 

morning in a critical condition. He was 
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suffering from head injuries, a fractured arm, 
haemorrhage and shock. 


S.C.M. Post & China Mail, April 20 


England’s Patron Saint Demoted to 
a 3rd class saint 


The Right Rev E.K.C. Hamilton, Anglican 
Dean of Windsor, yesterday described? the 
Vatican’s demotion of St George as ‘something 
of an insult.’ 

He was commenting on the Vatican's action 
this week in reducing England’s Patron Saint 
to the status of a third-class saint for purposes 
of Roman Catholic observers. 

The Vatican announcement said there were 
not enough data about the historic person who 
lived in the fourth century to allow him to be 
considered as a major saint. 

Speaking at the annual service of the Royal 
Society of St. George here, Dean Hamilton 
said that St. George was surrounded by a 
cloud of myth, but ‘there can never be smoke 
where there’s no fire. Why should people 
have chosen him among all great men of 
those early days of history as Protector and 
Patron Saint of England?’ 

It seems to me to be something of an insult 
to treat St. George as little more than a splendid 
myth,’ Dean Hamilton said. 


UPI, London, April 23 


Four-point Peace Plan Suggested 


Saudi Arabia’s delegate charged on Wednesday 
that Britain has continued military intervention 
in Oman, on the southeastern tip of the 
Arabian peninsula, in a drive for an oil 
monopoly there. Ahmed Shukairy told the 
General Assembly’s special political committee: 

“The simple truth is that the invasion of 
Oman was a war for oil and nothing but oil.’ 

He asked for the British to get out and 
give Oman its independence. 

He said two centuries of British interference 
in the area, supporting sultans in the British 
protectorate and fighting the Imams, the 
religious chiefs, culminated in outright invasion 
in July 1957. 

Shukairy complained that the UN Security 
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Council, under the influence of British lobbying, 
refused to take any action then. 

He proposed a four point UN peace pro 
gramme for Oman: 
1. End the British ‘invasion’ of Oman, with- 
draw British military troops and dismantle 
military bases. 
2. Recognise and ‘activate’ the independence 
and sovereignty of Oman under the Imam. 
3. Release political prisoners without delay. 
4. Urge Britain to negotiate with Oman on 
the basis of Oman’s right to liberty and 
independence. 


AP, United Nations, April 19 


Chinese Repair Temple of Confucius 


The house, the temple and the tomb of Con- 
fucius have been repaired and restored to retain 
ad original appearance, Radio Peking reported 

ay. 

Confucius, a great Chinese thinker and 
educator, lived in 551 to 479 B.C. 

The radio said that restoration of the Con- 
fucian relics started 12 years ago. 

No repair to the main hall of the Confucian 
Temple was made from 1724 to 1949. 


AFP, Paris, May 11 


Portugal Accused 


Portugal was accused in the United Nations 
today of staging a ‘holocaust’ in her West 
African territory of Angola. 

M. Emmanul Dadet, of the former French 
Congo, told the General Assembly that Angola 
nationalists had been ‘massacred by Portuguese 
parachutists thirsty for African blood,’ but 
Africa would not ‘suffer this holocaust for 
much longer.’ 

M. Dadet was first speaker in the debate 
today, in which the Afro-Asian group has 
tabled a resolution calling for a sub-committee 
to report on Angola, and for Portugal to 
introduce reforms in Angola. 


Reuter, United Nations, April 20 


U.S. Food Surpluses Not Much Help 


Surpluses of food in the United States and 
elsewhere were irrelevant to the problem of 
world hunger, said Earl De La Warr, Chair- 
man of the United Kingdom Committee for 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 

He said this in an address to the Institute 
of Rural Life at Home and Overseas today. 

It was frequently the wrong sort of food 


always in the wrong place and could not be 
paid for by the people who needed it, he 
declared . . . 
This situation was completely unnecessary, 
Lord De La Warr went on. Enough was 
known about food production in tropical and 
under-developed areas to solve the problem. 
“Everywhere the cry is for independence,’ he 
said. Dependence on charity is not indepen- 
dence... 
‘Our function must be to help the under- 
nourished to feed themselves.’ 


China Mail, London, April 20 


Sierra Leone Becomes an Independent 
Nation 


Sierra Leone was solemnly proclaimed an 
independent sovereign state within the British 
Commonwealth at midnight after 150 years 
of colonial rule. 

Independence for this nation—created as a 
haven for freed slaves at the beginning of 
the roth century—arrived with prayers and a 
joyous display of popular enthusiasm. 

With the raising of Sierra Leone’s new 
green white and blue flag the country had 
become independent and—in the words earlier 
tonight of the Prime Minister, Sir Milton 
Margai—had embarked on ‘the most momen 
tous journey’ of its history. 


Reuter, Freetown, April 27 


‘Their Germans are Better Than Ours’ 


The Duke of Edinburgh, husband of Queen 
Elizabeth of Britain, while addressing a 
luncheon here raised a burst of laughter with 
a story about an American official who was 
asked to comment on the Russians’ spac 
achievement, 

The American’s reply was: Well, you se, 
their Germans are better than ours.’ 


Reuter, London, April 28 


London Police Arrest 646 Demonstrators 


Police arrested 646 anti-nuclear demonstrators 
here today. 

The mass arrests came after the demonstre 
tors ignored police instructions to disperse and 
sat down in the road. : 

Some 4,000 of them had been marching 
from Trafalgar Square to Parliament Squatt 
beside the Flows of a ae stage 4 

rotest sit-down when police sto 
ne Cenotaph, Britains’ chief war memorial 

A lorry blocked the road-way. 
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While demonstrators’ leaders pleaded with 
police to be allowed to continue to Parliament 
Square, one of the stationary marchers sat 
down and the rest followed suit. 

Immediately a police riot squad and convoys 
of ‘black maria’ vans moved in and began to 
move the demonstrators away . . . 

Among -the first to be arrested were the 
demonstrators’ leaders the Rev. Michael Scott, 
Mr. Michael Randle, and playwright Arnold 
Wesker. 

Reuter, London, April 29 


America Successfully Sends Man 
Into Space 


The United States’ first spaceman, Commander 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., rocketed briefly into 
space today and landed safely after a pulsating 
5,100-mile-an-hour journey that carried him 115 
miles high and 302 miles down range. 

He was picked 4 from the Atlantic at 
9.53 am. (1453 GMT), 19 minutes after the 
Redstone booster rocket blasted off from here. 

The flight lasted 15 minutes. 


AFP, Cape Canaveral, Fla., May 5 


Castro Declares Cuba A Socialist Nation 


Prime Minister Fidel Castro Monday night 
declared Cuba a socialist nation and said there 
would be no more elections. 

The announcement, placing Cuba more 
firmly in the Soviet orbit, was greeted by 
thunderous applause from hundreds of 
thousands of Cubans massed in Havana’s 
civic plaza for May Day demonstration. 

Attacking the United States for its role in 
the recent abortive invasion against his regime, 
Castro said ‘if Mr- Kennedy does not like 
socialism we don’t like imperialism, we don’t 
like capitalism.’ 

The expected announcement came at the 
climax of some 17 hours of continuous parad- 
ing before Castro and other top figures of the 
revolution. 

“We have as much right to complain about 
the existence of a capil, imperialist regime 
go miles from our coast as he (President 
Kennedy) has to complain about a socialist 
regime 90 miles from his coast,’ Castro said. 

Castro’s appearance on a Havana telecast was 
monitored at Key West, 90 miles from Havana. 


AP, Key West, Florida, May 1 





Sedition Charges Dropped 


The U.S. Government today dropped remaining 
charges in the Powell-Schuman treason-sedition 
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case of the Korean War. 

The defendants are John W. Powell, 41, 
his wife Sylvia, 40, and Julian Schuman, 40, 
all of San Francisco. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney-General Charles 
Renda obtained the dismissal of sedition indict- 
ment returned more than five years ago 
because, he said, the Government did not 
believe it could obtain a conviction. 

A treason complaint was filed on January 
31, 1959, but the Grand Jury never returned 
an indictment. 

The charges were based on articles in the 
magazine China Monthly Review, published 
by the Powells and Schuman in Shanghai 
during the Korean War. 


San Francisco, May 2 


Reporter Keeps Trust 


Reporter Vi Murphy, 35, jailed for 30 days 
for refusing to reveal a news source, 
out saoaal the iron gates of Denver county 
jail today and said, ‘I’d do it again if I 
had to.’ a 

The new oman said the issue that 
resulted in "her jail term, imposed by the 
Colorado Supreme Court, remained ‘Between 
me, them (the news source) and God, and 
that’s where it’s going to ay 

Mrs. Murphy, mother of four and reporter 
for the Colorado Springs Gazette Telegraph, 
was cited for contempt by the State Supreme 
Court on October 26. 

UPI, Denver, May 3 


They are Crazy about it 


An instructor at Ascension Academy near 
Alexandria, Va., on being questioned how 
Ascension students take to far-out subjects like 
Chinese, explains: 

‘They are crazy about it. In a year, fourth 
graders will have a vocabulary of 500 words.’ 

The decision to teach Chinese and Russian 
seems an obvious one to headmaster Summers, 
“Whether we like it or not, both Russia and 
China are now great powers’, he says. 


Newsweek, May 8 


Hong Kong Centenarian Celebrates 
104th Birthday 


Mr. Hui Chai-suen, believed to be the oldest 
man in Hongkong, celebrated his 1o4th birth- 
day quietly at his home yesterday. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Hui attended a spring 
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reunion dinner p. iven by the Hui 

Clansmen fosticus at ‘China eben. 
Mr. Hui went to Fresno, California, at the 

age of 20 and established a herb shop there. 
¢ came to Hongkong after the last War. 
The centenarian, a devout Christian, is a 

member of the Independent Presbyterian 

Church. 

S.C.M. Post, May 11 


British Newspaper Magnate Takes 
U.S. Press to Pieces 


The head of the world’s largest newspaper 
combine, Mr. Cecil H. King, told a group 
of American journalists today their papers 
were ‘a lot of little parish magazines scattered 
across the country.’ 

Mr. King, addressing a National Press Club 
luncheon, said American newspapers consisted 
of ‘acres of soggy verbiage, cubic miles of 
repetitious reports, incredibly bad headlines, 
non-existent lay-out and ludicrous handling of 
pictures.’ 

The newspapermen seemed to like the 
criticism. They applauded the outspoken 
publisher and at the end he was presented with 
the Press Club’s customary certificate of 
appreciation. 

Mr. King, Chairman of the Daily Mirror 

‘oup of newspapers, whose organisation recent- 
i paid about 38 million for the Oldhams 
magazine and newspaper empire criticised not 
only American newspapers but the American 
approach to world affairs. 

You are still in the horse and buggy stage 
and that is dangerous not only to you but to 
all of us,’ he said. 

‘In our own way we have a number of 
ministers whose outlook is derived from the 
past- Looked at through the spectacles of 1905 
the Suez expedition seemed a shrewd and 
sensible stroke. Viewed in the spectacles of 
1956 it was a piece of wild folly. 


Washington May, 11 


Khrushev Says Russia and US. 

Have to Co-Exist 
Mr. Khrushchev said today that although he 
and President Kennedy were ‘poles apart’ as 


mefi, “we have to co-exist and a common 
language on questions concerning peace. 













The Soviet leader again affirmed that war § 
would only hinder the inevitable victory of 9 
Communist ideas. ‘We shall achieve our 
victory without it.’ He declared. 

Mr. Khrushchev said Yuri Gagarin’s feat 
had given Russia ‘priority in manned space 
flight’ forever. 

He welcomed the U.S. space ‘jump’ and 
added, ‘We believe that the Americans will 
repeat what we have done—but only repeat 


it, mark you.’ 











































Reuter, Moscow, May 12 


No Agreement On Devil 


Bishop of the Convocation of Can 
failed to reach agreement today on whether the 
Devil should be mentioned by name ina 
proposed new Anglican Catechism. ) 

Sentiment seemed to be divided. One 
facetious observer said the Bishops were split # 
into ‘pro-Devil and anti-Devil factions.’ __ 

“We feel we cannot leave out the Devil, a 
after all he is basic to Biblical teaching,’ said | 
the Bishop of Coventry, Dr. Cuthbert ' 

But the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr, J. L 
Wilson, who was imprisoned and tortured ia” 
a Japanese camp, was in favour of keeg 
the Devil out because the Devil, in his opin 
is not a sharply defined personality. is 

The Bishop said Satan is mentioned in te 
Bible only three times. 4 

‘I do not think we have made up our m 
as to whether there is a Devil or not,’ he ad 
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Premier Nehru Sees Cuba Situation 
As Case of Intervention 


Prime Minister Nehru said Thursday @ 
Cuban situation appeared to him to be a ae 
of intervention. ee 
‘This kind of invasion could have ¢ a 
place only from the American mainland, pati 
of the United States or central Amenca 
states,’ Nehru told Parliament. He said 
was fairly well known that Cuban exiles we 
trained and supplied with arms in Florida a 


other unspeci laces and were ence 
into invading C He did not say 
AP, New Delhi, 2 
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Rabindranath Tagore 
A Bridge between East and West 


Mulk Raj Anand 


Of the poets of our country, there 
were many whose poetry merely em- 
bellished the life of the feudal courts, 
giving delight and helping to pass the 
tedious hours. But, there were some poets 
who considered poetry to be the total 
image of life and who were, therefore, 
rooted in reality. These latter like Valmi- 
ki, Kalidas, Bhababhuti and the mediae- 
val saints Kabir, Nanak, Chandi Das, 
adopted a poetic attitude towards all 
experience. And, thus not only their 
writing but their whole personal life 
assumed symbolical importance, reflecting 
their time as well as moulding it. 


The Poet, Image of his Time* 


| At the end of the feudalist eras of 

Indian history, and the beginning of the 
modern age, there was another poet who, 
like his mediaeval ancestors, assumed 
a larger historical importance than his 
various poems. That poet was Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Standing athwart across the 19th and 
carly 2oth centuries, his eighty years’ 
life spanned the era of the conflict be- 
tween Asia and Europe. But he did not 
submit to the conflict and content himself 
with writing panegyrics to the Indian 
een or the English rulers of his time, 

he encompassed the world from the 
* The subtitles in this article were inserted by the Editor. 
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vision of the poet seeking a certain har- 
mony in the whole of human experience. 
And, surprisingly, during a time when 
the status of all poets had been reduced 
by the overwhelming power of the success- 
ful businessman es ¢ politician Tagore 
was accepted, almost throughout the 
world, on his own terms. That is to 
rh he succeeded in imposing the image 
of poetry on the consciousness of his 
time. Endowed with a magnificentl 
noble presence, his refined profile, wi 
the Hoeneite beard, and fis physical 
eras had already been transformed 
y his poetic manner. But those who 
thought that this manner was deliberately 
contrived, did not know that it spran 
from the inner unquenchable faith whi 
the poet had in his capacity to permeate 
the whole of experience through the 
deeper stirrings of the rhythmic life. 
And, the inward grace, which radiated 
itself from him on to those with whom 
he came into contact, was the result of 
the passionate, uncompromising inclina- 
tion of his personality towards poetic 
truth. That is why he is one of the few 
writers of India whose personal history 
has become the mental and emotional 
history of our own epoch. He is at once 
the inaugurater of the heightened con- 
sciousness of our age, even as he was its 
product. At any rate, we cannot under- 
stand the inner fabric of our relations 
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with the outside world without under- 
standing him—his humanist attitude 
towards the basic conflict of East and 
West and his reconciliation of these two 
political concepts into a larger mental 


perspective. 


The Poet and National Liberation 


After the conquest and subjugation of 
India, the British power was busy con- 
solidating its hold on the country, ever 
since 1857. 

The British middle class represented 
the dynamic outlook of the industrial 
revolution, which was to reach its climax 
in the last quarter of the roth century. 
The industrial revolution itself had been 
the product of previous important social 
and political changes ineGreat Britain. 
From the time of King John, when the 
first middle-class, the Barons, succeeded 
in limiting the powers of the monarchy, 
by obtaining the Magna Charta, to the 
reign of Elizabeth I, when the new middle 
lords again asserted themselves, through 
the third middle-class Cromwellian re- 
volution, and the later enclosure acts 
when much farmland was brought into 
the orbit of the machine, the pace of 
advance had been achieved through the 
struggle among the classes. The machine 
civilisation itself flourished by the ex- 
ploitation of the working peoples and the 
mechanisation of many faces of life, and 
so dire was the exploitation that, on the 
one hand, the working class fought back, 
and, on the other hand, the British intelli- 
gentsia, from Ruskin, Morris and Marx 
downwards, never forget or forgave the 
excesses of the owning classes. 


Speaking for India, Tagore said:— 


In the West the national machinery of com- 
merce and politics turns out neatly compressed 
bales of humanity which have their use and 
high market value; but they are bound in 
iron hoops, labelled and separated off with 
scientific care and precision. Obviously God 
made man to be human; but this modern 
product has such marvellous square-cut finish, 
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savouring of gigantic manufacture that the 

Creator will find it difficult to recognise it as 

a thing of the spirit, and a creature made in 

His own divine image. 

Those who allege that the British con. 
quered India in a fit of absentmindedness 
ignore the tremendous force of the British 
middle classes of that time, who were 
driven to seek raw materials and markets 
for the finished goods they were pro 
ducing and who organised themselves to 
satisfy their greed for wordly goods to 
the utmost. Also, the British rulers were 
seeking to pass on some of the gains of 
the empire to their own people in order 
to give them a stake in the total gains 
of the country. In this way, the burden 
of exploitation was passed on to the les 
technically developed peoples of distant 
lands and a semblance of prosperity given 
to the poor at home, at the same time a 
the doctrine of the ‘white man’s burden’ 
was preached to the European peoples and 
the religion of Christianity made into a 
civilising mission among the heathen. 


Nor were the British rulers % 
disingenuous as the mystical historians 
would like us to believe. They made 
large promises to the peoples of the Indian 
Empire that they were encouraging self 
governing institutions among native 
and promoting all those processes which 
may lead the conquered populations 
to prosperity. What is more, they 
actually began some of those pro 
cesses. By the Permanent Settlement Act 
of Bengal, they vested private property in 
land in the peasantry, among whom, 
thousands of years, there had been 0 
private property in land, but only certain 
rights to till as much land as necessafy, 
to graze the cattle on common lands and 
to gather fuel from the forests. They 
appointed. the former tax gatherers of the 
various local kings and of the Moghul, 
as a new kind of landlord class to whom 
they gave vast jagirs of land and in whom 
pe vested the right to collect a 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


rest was to be retained for the embellish- 
ment of their order. The ‘Brown Barons’, 
thus created, be to swallow up the 
small peasantry for non-payment of rent 
or interest and various usurious taxes and 
exactions, reducing the tenants to near 
serfdom. The expropriated peasantry 
became the sanmatial, proletariat. 

As Rabindranath Tagore put the im- 
plications of the whole process, without 
malice, in his book Nationalism: 


‘Through all the fights and intrigues and 
deceptions of her earlier history India had 
remained aloof. Because her homes, her 
fields, her temples of worship, her schools, 
where her teachers and students lived together 
in the atmosphere of simplicity and devotion 
and learning, her village self-government with 
its simple laws and peaceful administration— 
all these truly belonged to her. But her 
thrones were not her concern. They passed 
over her head like clouds, now tingled with 
purple gorgeousness, now black with the 
threat of thunder. Often they brought de- 
vastations in their wake, but they were like 
catastrophes of nature whose traces are soon 
forgotten . . . But this time it was different. 
It was not a mere drift over her surface of 
life—drift of cavalry and foot soldiers, richly 
caparisoned elephants, white tents and cano- 
pies, strings of patient camels bearing loads 
of royalty, hands of battle drums and flutes, 
marble domes of mosques, palaces and tombs, 
like the bubbles of the foaming wine of 
extravagance, stories of treachery and loyal 
devotion, of changes of fortune, of dramatic 
surprises of fate. This time it was the Nation 
of the West driving its tentacles of machinery 
deep down in the soil.’ 


The British entrepreneurs were not 
slow to see the possibilities of cheap labour 
in this vast unemployed ee of the - 
propriated peasantry. And, impetuously, 
they ined the sen secon ids Sola 
In this way, they sought to be nearer 
the raw materials, nearer the cheap labour 
and nearer the ultimate market they 
supplied. 

_ Unfortunately, the Indian part of their 

soon threatened to cut the throat 
of the pe British industries. And 
by a law of Parliament, they soon stopped 
the import of textiles from India into 
Great Britain. Also, they began to inhibit 
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the industrial development of India. 

Meanwhile, by introducing a central 
bureaucracy, the railway, road and postal 
system, they knit the country together and 
organised it as a vast dumping ground 
for the finished products of the home 
industry. As the Indian Empire could 
not be run without the aid of a native 
intelligentsia, an education system was 
promulgated to train Indians sufficiently 
well in the English language to enable 
them to serve as clerks and subordinate 
officials under British tutelage. The ex- 
ploitation was comprehensive, rigorous 
and sufficiently a organised to pay 
untold profits, dividends and pensions at 
home. It may be said that every second 
pint of beer and every third packet of 
wood-bines accrued to the British people 
from the gains of the Indian Empire. 

Incidental to this process, started by 
the centralised British Indian State, there 
came certain benefits to India, some of 
which were intended, though most of 
them were not premeditated. 

For one thing, India became united in 
a new kind of way through the Unitary 
System of Government and the extended 
communications system. And though the 
British officialdom in India did not con- 
sciously represent the enlightenment of 
the European renaissance, the very impact 
of the machine forms, of which they 
were the precursors, introduced these 
forces in our society which were to lead 
to the awareness in the Indian intelligent- 
sia, of India’s servile position in the 
Empire and the necessity of the struggle 
for liberation from its yoke, not only 
politically but in the spiritual sphere 
where most of its surviving ancient values 
and ways of life had been contemptuously 
ridiculed if not destroyed altogether 
through a perverted system of education. 


Ram Mohan Roy’s Influence upon 
the Poet 


Some of the most meee Indian 
intellectuals were aware of the impact of 
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the alien European power on India. Only 
as Rabindranath aptly put it: ‘Where in 
Asia the people have received the true 
lesson of the West it is in spite of the 
Western nation’. Thus although the 
intellectuals belonged to the exalted 
middle class of Bengal, they tried to see 
the implications of British rule in India, 
not from their personal point of view but 
objectively. They did not merely react 
against the Sarkar, but began to act 
positively, in favour of the values which 
the foreign rulers had not even thought 
about. For instance, they did not refuse 
to accept the British Indian system of 
education but wanted more intensive 
western learning than was being imparted 
under the new scheme at the same time 
as they wanted the eastern learning. 
Similarly, they were not against the other 
beneficient political and social aspects of 
English rule, but wished to have more 
thorough-going social reform. They did 
not try to throw out the religion of 
Christianity which had mainly come with 
the British, but they sought a synthesis 
of the best principles of Hinduism with 
Christianity. They were men of courage 
who refused to countenance either of the 
two popular attitudes. They rejected the 
sycophants who were accepting everything 
brought by British rule as a blessing. And 
they refused to side with those who said 
that ‘Everything brought by British Rule 
was a curse’. They knew that India had 
fallen because of its inherent disunity and 
physical and moral weakness. On the 
other hand, they also saw through the 
expediency and cynicism of the alien 

ers. They were well versed in Indian 
culture and knew that much of our 
heritage had become merely the repetition 
of certain mantras, recited by orthodoxy 
in order to will into itself enough strength. 
And they saw the dynamic behind west- 
ern science as the real cause of European 
supremacy. 

They did not however forget that the 
scientific organisations vastly spreading 
in all directions are strengthening our 
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power but not our humanity. ‘They 
recognised that the satisfaction of man’s 
needs is a great thing, because it gives 
him freedom in the material world.’ But 
they felt that ‘the moral man remains 
behind, because it has to deal with the 
whole reality, not merely with the law 
of things, which is impersonal and there- 
fore abstract.’ 

Among the pioneers who understood 
the whole drama, the name of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy stands out in the front rank. 
In fact, he may be called the first Indian 
modernist. And he was to have a 
tremendous effect on the mind of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

Ram Mohan Roy was born in an 
aristocratic Brahmin family, and earl 
acquired Sanskrit, Persian and English 


education. Selfconsciously independent in | 


his outlook, he fearlessly entered into the 
controversies of the orientalists versus the 


progressives of that time and began to § 


judge the best in both outlooks in order 
to evolve a faith of his own. 
‘The ground which I took in all my 


controversies was not opposition to Brah- 
manism,’ he wrote, ‘but to a perversion 


of it. I endeavoured to show that the 
idolatory of the Brahmins was contrary to 
the practice of our ancestors, and the pri 

ciples of the ancient books and authorities 
which they professed to revere and obey.’ 
Thus the attitude of this great social 
reformer was a constructive one. He 
campaigned for the abolition of Sati, 
the burning of widows and against Hindu 
idolatory. And, on the basis of the truths 
of Hinduism and Christianity, he founded 
the Brahmo Samaj which was to attract 
some of the most important thinking men 
in Bengal. He founded the first Indian 
newspaper and he was the first Indian 
to cross the Black Waters and proceed # 
England. He honoured the grant of 3 
constitution to the Spanish people with 
a public dinner in Calcutta. And whet, 
on his way to Europe, he saw a Frenth 
boat carrying revolutionary flags, he asked 


to be allowed to visit the ship and honolr 
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a people who had established liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

The Tagore household was arrayed 
alongside Raja Ram Mohan Roy in found- 
ing the Brahmo Samaj. Maharishi Deven- 
dranath Tagore, father of Rabindranath, 
was the first organiser of this movement, 
and the flame of revolt against obscurant- 
ism was lit by him, though he himself 
reverted in his old age to the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

His son, Rahindranath Tagore, how- 
ever, was to inherit the outlook of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy more completely. “We 
in India’, wrote Tagore, ‘have occasion 
to bitterly blame our destiny. We have 
every reason to deplore our past and 
despair of our future, but at the same 
time we have a right to hope for the best 
when we know that Ram Mohan Roy has 
been born to us’. 


Poetical Attitude to the Whole of Life 


There is no doubt that by birth and 
education, Rabindranath Tagore was as 
favoured a son of India as Ram Mohan 
Roy. He had the added advantage of 
having grown up in an atmosphere in 
which the main points of the battle be- 
tween East and West had been actively 
joined. Almost instinctively, as a youth 


| he seems to have seized upon these main 


issues, 

For instance, he refused to go to the 
British Indian school, but imbibed all 
his knowledge through the momentum 
of his own curiosity and from what little 
his elder brothers and his father could 
teach him in their spare time. He has 
written tenderly of the freedom to roam 
about which he was allowed in his house- 
hold. Also, of the complete equality and 
friendship which the older members of 
the family extended to him. During a 
visit to Dalhousie, his father taught him 
both Sanskrit and English and appeased 
his hunger for knowledge, without any 
kind of patronage. ‘Since my childhood,’ 
he ed, ‘I have regularly repeated 
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the shlokas from the Upanishads with 
ease and correct accent. The prayer 
directed by my saintly father was peace- 
ful, a pure abstraction’. And along with 
this, he learned to love English literature 
and culture: “The very atmosphere of 
our house was stimulated by the 
joyful appreciation of the Shakespearean 
Drama.’ Beyond these two strains, he 
cultivated the ‘enthusiasm for National 
Freedom’, which had not then quite 
inhered into our country. 

Possessed by the passion of writing, he 
began to write early, a new style of poetry, 
without obedience to the laws of prosody. 
And he practised his prose in the various 
journals like Bharti, Sadhana, Hitabali 
and Banga-darshan. 

At the age of seventeen, he went to 
London, and studied literature for a 
while, under Prof Henry Morley. The 
effect of his visit was to give him the 
necessary perspective to live in the 
spiritual worlds both of east and west 
without a sense of inferiority towards 
either. 

The integration of his personality, 
however, had been proceeding through 
his alliance with poetry. As he refused 
to tolerate versification, his inner affilia- 
tion with unbounded expression took on, 
more and more, the aspect of a poetic 
attitude towards ‘the whole of life’. The 
heart of men is composed of rhythm, he 
said, but due to the times, under the 
pressure of the machine, its rhythm is at 

resent broken. This inherent rhythm 

e tried to sustain in almost everything 
he wrote, whether it was a poem, an 
article for a newspaper, a story, a novel 
or a play. And, as he wrote something 
everyday and upon every conceivable 
theme, the fundamental poetic approach 
remained constant. That is why, perhaps, 
he was able to move about not only 
among the folk of his own country, but 
among the sensitive and enlightened men 
of many countries of the world where he 
wandered. 

He was convinced that ‘Man is eternal- 
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ly seeking life in a bigger, newer and 
truer form. The life man has expressed 
in his civilisation has only been possible, 
because he has penetrated death’. 

‘Take away from his natural surround- 
ings, from the fullness of his communal 
life, with all its living associations of 
beauty and love and social obligations, 
and you will be able to turn him into so 
many fragments of a machine for the 
eno of wealth on a gigantic scale. 

urn a tree into a log and it will burn 
for you, but it will never bear living 
flowers and fruits’. 

The process of realisation of the roman- 
tic sense of glory was not late in coming 
into Rabindranath’s consciousness. But, 
as he matured quickly, he had already, 
before middle age, achieved a broadly 
humanistic outlook, with an inner sense, 
of which the sanctions lay in a deeply 
hidden creative force called by him “The 
God of Life’. This was no sectarian God, 
but the divine element in all human 
experience. In fact, the spirit of history 
itself. 

When somebody asked him, ‘What is 
your religion?’, he wrote: 

‘What is generally called religion, I cannot 
say | have achieved within myself in a clear 
deep rooted form. But there has been, in 
my mind, a steady onward growth of some- 
thing alive which I have felt on many an 
occasion. It is not by any means a particular 
conception but a deep awareness, a new 
awakening. I can see so well that I shall 
gradually be able to come to terms with 
myself; that, mingling my sorrows and joys, 
within and without my conduct and belief, 
I shall be able to give my life a sense of 
holiness . . . This never-dying mysterious 
relationship that exists between me and this 
infinite universal life has a language—know- 
ledge and strangely manifested through the 
melody of colour and smell’. 


Again, he wrote about this creative 
force: 


‘The force that has Feed we agen to 
all the joys, sorrows and incidents of my 
life, the force that threading my death and 
various births into one continuity, and 
through which I can feel the unity with the 
created universe of all animate and inanimate 
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objects, I have described as 
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This outlook expressed itself through 
the doctrine of nature worship, love and 
the worship of man. Then he continued: 


‘I have believed that the truth of man 
is in the greater man who is linked in the 
hearts of great masses. In the name of this 
greater man, I have dedicated my life work 
and gathered the fruits of renunciations 
beyond the bounds of the literary efforts that 
have been my passion since childhood. | 
have come into earth's great pilgrimage, 
where, in the heart of the history of all 
countries, of all races and of all times—the 
supreme man God resides...’ 


In this attitude, the affiliation of the 
poet with the inner rhythm of the world 
is defined. It was not an egoistical 
attitude in any sense of the word, but 
implicit in it was the belief that the world 
could only be saved by creativeness, by 
poetry: ‘I behold beauty that is pros 

rity’. 

It is the poet’s job to inflame man’s 
awareness with such love, to awaken him 
from indifference. The love wealth of 
man has been composed and gathered in 
the storehouses 2 art and literature in 
every country and in every age. In this 
wa ond. is from tiecrataee that we 
understand which people have come very 
close to the people of other countries. 
Through this love alone man can judge 
man. 


East and West Mutually Complementary 


As the outer expression of this inner 
sense of convictions, he found the Visva- 
Bharti, World University at Shantt 
Niketan in Bolpur, Scheel This 
had been the refuge of his father and the 
playground of Rabindranath’s boyhood. 
And it was appropriate that he should 
invite the with of the world to come and 


share in the awakening of a new worl 
consciousness here. 

Naturally, so ambitious and ideal # 
that of Tagore to penetrate the world wit 
the sense of rhythm, the equipoise of lif 
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it was bound to evoke criticism, jealousy 
and spite in the small minded. And funds 
were not always easily available for this 
unique enterprise. 

And when he received the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1913, though this 
had made many people happy, there were 
some who, in spite of the poet’s modesty, 
denigrated him behind his back for his 
supposed arrogance and modernism. 

On the other hand, he was soon to 
invite disaster by returning the knight- 
hood which the British had conferred on 
him, which he did in protest against the 
atrocities of General Dyer in Jallianwalla 
Bagh in Amritsar in 1919. 

And while this allied him with the 
nationalist cause, his independence of 
mind was to bring him into contempt 
from the more chauvinist of the patriots. 
And while he enjoyed a profound friend- 
ship with Mahatma Gandhi, he had the 
courage to differ with him on certain 
principles. It may be said to the credit 
of both these giants, however, that they 
did not, harbour any personal ill feeling 

inst each other, because of their 
ideological divergences or differences of 
emphasis. 

The essential approach of Rabindranath 
towards the emerging world has been, as 
we have shown, coloured very intensely 
by the positive outlook of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. Gandhiji happened to speak 
somewhat disparagingly of Tagore’s men- 
tor and the poet answered: 

‘In the time of Ram Mohan Roy, the West 

had come to the East with a shock that 

caused panic in the heart of India. The 
natural cry was for exclusion. But this was 
the cry of fear, the cry of weakness, the cry 
of the dwarf. Through the great mind of 

Ram Mohan Roy, the true spirit of India 

asserted itself and accepted the West, not by 

the rejection of the soul of India, but by the 
comprehension of the soul of the West.’ 


Further he wrote that Ram Mohan 
Roy was ‘perfectly natural in his accept- 
ance of the West, only because his educa- 
tion had been perfectly eastern—he had 
the full inheritance of the Indian wisdom. 
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He was never a schoolboy of the West 
and, therefore, he had the dignity to be 
a friend of the West’. 

In his lectures entitled ‘Nationalism’ 
vege during the first world war, he 

d warned the peoples of the world 
against the excessive cult of the nation. 
He felt that such a cult generally tended 
to become organised for aggression and 
hysteria. He always distinguished the 
nation from the people. For instance 
he had said that the English nation was 
different from the English le, India 
had felt, as clogging and blinding mist. 
On arrival in England once, he wrote 
to his friend C. F. Andrews; 


‘With all our grievances against the English 
nation, I cannot help loving your country, 
which has given me some of my dearest 
friends. I am intensely glad of this fact, for 
it is hateful to hate ... The fact is that the 
best people in all countries find their affinity 
with one another .. + You, yourself are a 
bearer of a lamp from your own land and 
let me in response light my lamp with love 
for the great humanity revealed in your 
country.’ 


This attitude was not the attitude of 
a man who wishes to be above the battle 
but who tried to distinguish and judge 
each concept and situation from the poet’s 
vision of justice among mankind, and 
the necessity of bringing it together on 
the basis of inner understanding. 


‘We in the East have to acknowledge our 
guilt and own that our sin has been as great, 
if mot greater, when we insulted humanity 
by treating with utter disdain and cruelty 
man who belonged to a particular creed, 
colour or caste. It is really because we are 
afraid of our own weakness, which allows 
itself to be overcome by sight of power, that 
we try to substitute for it another weakness 
which makes itself blind to the glories of the 
West. When we truly know the Europe 
which is great and good, we can effectively 
save ourselves from the Europe which 1s 
mean and grasping.’ 


But this was not a fashionable attitude 
at the time. 


A Gujerati Yn who was upset by 
Tagore’s attitude towards current politics 
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as a ‘kind of mendienns: wrote an open 
letter to him. In reply Rabindranath 
sent a note which marked by an even 
more genuine grasp of the principles of 
non-violences than most people seemed to 
have cultivated: ‘I believe,’ he said, ‘In 
the efficacy of Ahimsa as the means of 
overcoming the congregated might of 
physical co on which the political 
wers in all countries mainly rest. But 
Fike every other moral gf my Ahimsa 
has to spring from the depth of mind, 
and it must not be forced upon men 
from some outside appeal of urgent need. 
The great soinaies of the world 
would have preached love, forgiveness 
and non-violence primarily for the sake 
of spiritual perfection and not for the 
attainment of some immediate success in 
politics or similar departments of life. 
They were aware of the difficulty of 
their teaching being realised within a 
fixed period of time in a sudden and 
wholesale manner by men whose previous 
course of life had chiefly pursued the 
course of self. No doubt through a stron 
compulsion of desire for some pict. 
result, men are capable of oi xa their 
habitual inclinations for a limited time, 
but when it concerns an immense mul- 
titude of men of different tradition and 
stages of culture, and when the object 
for which such repression is exercised 
needs a prolonged period of struggle, 
complex in character, I cannot think it 
possible of attainment.’ If he expected 
Ahimsa to be rooted in the real enlighten- 
ment, he also did not condone violence. 
In a little book entitled Creative Unity, 
published in 1922, he wrote:— 


‘Lately I went to visit some battlefields of 
France which had been devastated by war. 
The awful calm of desolation, which still 
bore wrinkles of pain-death-struggle stiffened 
into ugly ridges brought before my mind 
the vision of a huge on, which had no 
shape, no meaning, yet had two arms that 
could strike and break and leer from a gaping 
mouth that could devour, and bulging brains 
that could conspire and plan. It was a 
carcass which had a living body, but no 
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complete humanity to temper it, Because, 
it was passion—belonging to life and yet 
not having the wholeness of life—it was the 
most terrible of life’s enemies.’ 


Again, with true pertinacity of instinct 
for the root causes of the evils brought by 
western civilisation, he said: 


“We have seen this great stream of civilisa 
tion choking itself from debris carried 
its innumerable channels. We have seen 
that with all its vaunted love of humanity, 
it has proved itself the greatest menace to 
Man, far worse than the sudden outbursts of 
nomadic barbarism from which man suffered 
in the early stages of history. We have seen 
that in spite of its boasted love of freedom, 
it has produced worse forms of slavery than 
ever was current in earlier societies—sla 
whose chains are unbreakable, either because 
they are unseen, or because they assume the 
names and appearance of freedom. We have 
seen, under the spell of its gigantic sordidness, 
man losing faith in all the heroic ideals of 
life which made him great’. 


And he criticised this civilisation in a 
clear and unmistakeable manner, with 


the full authority of his responsible posi- 
tion as an unacknowledged Sagiined 


‘The political civilisation which has sprung 
up from the soil of Europe and is overrunning 
the whole world, like some prolific weed, 
is based upon exclusiveness. It is always 
watchful to keep the aliens at bay or t 
exterminate them. It is carnivorous and 
cannibalistic in its tendencies, it feeds upon 
the resources of other peoples and tries to 
swallow their whole future. It is always 
afraid of other races—achieving eminence, 
naming it as a peril, and tries to thwart all 
symptoms of greatness outside its own boum 
daries, forcing down races of men who ae 
weaker, to be externally fixed in their weak 
ness. Before this political civilisation came 
to its power and opened its hungry jaws wide 
enough to gulp down great continents of the 
earth, we had wars, pillages, changes of 
monarchy and conquest miseries, but nevet 
such a sight of fearful and hopeless voracity, 
such wholesale feeding of nation upon nation, 
such huge machines for turning great por 
tions of the earth into mince-meat, neve 
such terrible jealousies all with their 

teeth and claws ready for tearing , 
other’s vitals. This political civilisation & 
scientific, not human. It is powerful becaust 
it concentrates all its forces upon one purport 
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like a millionaire acquiring money at the 
cost of his soul. It betrays its trust, it weaves 
its meshes of lies without shame, it enshrines 
gigantic idols of- greed in its temples, taking 
great pride in the costly ceremonials of its 
worship, calling this patriotism, And it can 
safely be prophecied that this cannot go on, 
for there is a moral law in this world which 
has its application both to individuals and 
to organised bodies of men.’ 


All the same, he did not turn his back 
on the scientific achievements of the West. 
Only he felt that, while the great scientific 
revolution of Europe and America more 
than equalled India’s contribution to 
religion and philosophy, India could 
supply a corrective to the misuse of 
science by the west. And that, in the 
present context, India could not do with- 
out the West and the West could not do 
without India. 


‘We are complementary to each other be- 
cause of our different outlooks upon life 
which have given us different aspects of 
truth. Therefore if it is true that the spirit 
of the West has come upon our fields in the 
guise of a storm, it is nevertheless scattering 
living seeds that are immortal. And when 
in India, we become able to assimilate in 
our life what is permanent in western civilisa- 
tion we shall be in the position to bring 
se a reconciliation of these two great 
worlds.’ 


During his later years, he was, in fact, 
overwhelmingly oppressed by the poverty 
of the Indian seh brought on by the 
exploitation of our resources in the interest 
of the alien rulers. And he turned to 
other theories of social justice than those 
of liberalism. Thus, though he did not 
ignore the defects of the Soviet system, 
he spoke feelingly, about its dynamic 
advance: 


‘I do not believe that the punitive rod is 
inactive in the present Russian regime’ he 
wrote in 1933, ‘but at the same time educa- 
hon expands with extraordinary vigour.’ 
And he paid a tribute to: ‘The unstinted 
energy with which Soviet Russia was trying 
10 fight disease and illiteracy, steadily liquidat- 
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ing ignorance and poverty and abject humi- 
liation from the face of a vast continent. 


These judgements are only symbolic 
of the attitude of exaltation of creativeness 
which he came to hold, more and more 
ee ey towards the end. And 
he deplored the decay of poetry: 


‘In most of the western countries today, it 
is noticeable how quickly men change their 
minds in the appreciation of literature and 
creative art. Speed is ever increasing in 
transport and conveyance. Speed is continual- 
ly driving the heart and soul of man like 
a machine. But the life substance is not 
merely made of iron, to be run at frantic 


speed by electricity or steam. It has its 
inherent rhythm.’ 


He felt that this rhythm was being 
broken not only in Europe but in Asia: 


‘The mechanism of this speed machine runs 
through the very heart of the western coun- 
tries. We cannot yet claim it for our- 
selves with full credit. Nevertheless, we are 
already in the race. We have managed to 
jump on the footplate of the automobiles.’ 


Obsessed by the mission of poet, there- 
fore, he insisted, almost with a certain 
shrillness in his voice, that a poet’s job 
in literature is to produce the wealth of 
love for mankind, because love looks at 
the integrated whole. ‘Love’s own 
geniality is the only simple preface into 
which the poet’s entire creation manifests 
itself in summarised vivid clarity.’ 

The symbol of all these inner images 
was the Visva-Bharati. And in explaining 
the aims of his World University, he also 
seems to have told us of the ethics of a 
genuine sense of world unity: 


‘To bring to realisation the fundamental 
unity of the tendencies of different civilisa- 
tions of Asia, thereby enabling the East to 
gain a full consciousness of its own spiritual 
purpose, the obscuration of which has been 
the chief obstacle in the way of a true 
co-operation of East and West, the great 
achievements of those mutually complemen- 
tary civilisations [are] alike necessary for 
Universal Culture in its completeness’. 





‘Africa Come Back’ 


(A War-Song) 


I have caught the madness of your drum, 


My hot blood beats and throbs with it—come 


Africa, Come! 


Come, now from dust I have raised my head, 
Torn misery’s bandage from my face, 
Wrenched my arm free from pain’s grip, cut 
My way through the web of helplessness— 


Africa, Come! 


The shattered manacle is my mace, 

From the broken fetter I forge my shield, 

Spears burn like gazelle’s eyes through the reeds— 
With enemy blood night’s shades turn red— 


Africa, Come! 


The earth’s heart, Africa, beats with mine, 

The river dances, the woods keep time, 

I am Africa, I put on your mask, 

I am you, my step is your lion-tread, 
Africa—come, 


Come with your lion-tread, 
Africa, Come! 








TWO VASHNAVYA painting by Jimini Roy 
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MY hostess Maya had her own little 
French car, and in it she drove me to 
the house of Jamini Roy, Grand Old 
Man of — Asian painting. I 
had seen examples of his high decorative 
work in Indian homes in London, and 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
They were tempera paintings of dancers, 
musicians, ts, deities; ornamental, 
formalized, brightly coloured, full of non- 
tealist conventions such as the almond 
shape of large eyes sticking out beyond 
the outlines of a face, like wide sun 













When first introduced to the Pa 
ing fecundity of contem Indian art, 
z my feet vite to Delhi and Bombay 
three years earlier, I strongly felt that 
Many young painters seemed to imitate 
Jamini Roy — just as others aped their 
own ancestors (without understanding 
them) and others yet craned their lean 
necks to crib the latest fleeting fancies of 
Picasso. For these views I was severely 
ken to task by Indian pundits on art, 
though not by the artists themselves. 
Especially Bombay’s leading art critics 
—to whom George Keyt, a Ceylonese, 
appeared if not the alpha then certainly 
the omega of contemporary achievement 
—were aggrieved. 

Guilty as I was, mang of over- 
csimating Picasso’s influence on George 
Keyt and others, I had committed a worse 





























Jamini Roy 


The Doyen of Indian Painters 


Frederick Joss 
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crime by exaggerating the importance of 
Jamini Roy. Bowing to Jamini Roy in 
Bombay seemed like praying to Manitou 
in Mecca. Bombay, India’ $ gateway to 
the West, had written off Jamini Roy 
and all his works as imitation folk-art, 
as fair-ground dollery, as cheap bazaar 
trash, as pseudonaive craft with file art. 
Did I know he had, during the war, 
fabricated thousands of paintings for sale 
to G.l.s? Did I not realise that he had 
debased art to the level of a cottage in- 
dustry? With these aesthetic admonitions 
ringing in my ears, but an undimmed 
personal weakness for art that gives 
pleasure and not only headaches and fits 
of depression, I made the pilgrimage to 
the suburb of Ballygange. 

Maya did not know the precise ad- 
dress, and the master was not on the 
telephone. (That fact alone should have 
squashed those who accused him of im- 
properly up-to-date business methods.) 

My hostess stopped at a dozen corners, 
tied scores of local inhabitans, and re- 
versed her car deftly in narrow lanes half 
a dozen times, until a group of a 
schoolboys pointed the way that a y 
led us to ‘Jamini Roy artist’ — ‘artist,’ 
as I discovered, being a common Bengali 
word. 

In the London of today nobody would 
look twice at a ‘mixed’ couple,’ unless 
of course, the female half were excep- 
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tionally good-looking. But in India lot 
of people still stare, be it in fishing vil- 
lages or along the promenades of the 
great cities. Admittedly, Maya was a 
beauty by any standards, but y as the 
attention we aroused whenever she drove 
me had little to do with her looks. 

Jamini Roy’s house was one-storeyed, 
new, spick and span; as neat, bright and 
ahha as any mews cottage in Chelsea, 
though less fanciful. 

We were received by two smiling 
and well-mannered young men—one of 
whom was the painter’s son—and taken 
to a creamy-white waiting-room-gallery- 
sales-room, filled with the most market- 
able type of Jamini Roy pictures. Soon 
we were joined by the master. He was 
dressed in snowy white. Maya and her 
husband Manu had a goodish number of 
his works in their home. The artist was 
delighted. He bowed to her, with his 
bony hands folded, and then shook hands 
with me. His English vocabulary was 
good, but his delivery poor. (That might 

ve partly been his dentist’s fault.) With 
some effort, I managed to take in what 
he said. He understood me. 

Clearly Jamini Roy did not make it 
easy for his Indian contemporaries— 
Bombayites or others—to like him. He 
did not know of any other good Indian 
painters, he said with utmost candour. 
He was satisfied that they were incom- 
petent, and convinced that they were not 
sincere. He winced when I referred to 
some of them as my friends: Husain, 
Chavda, Mukherjee. 

Only once he relented: When I re- 
ferred to Paniker of Madras. ‘Paniker 
is a good man,’ he admitted bravely (with 
visible effort), but he would not yield an 
inch on the others. Did he know their 
recent work, I asked. Had he seen the 
National Art Academy exhibitions in 
Delhi? Did he follow his younger rivals’ 
ac a in art magazines? No. He 
neither knew nor cared. He was too 
busy painting. Why should he be in- 
terested in them? Just because they were 
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Indians? ‘India is too large,’ he said 
hotly, ‘How many Indians are there? 
Three hundred million? Four hundred? 
There are a hundred different traditions, 
I know little about them.’ 

‘You consider yourself a Bengali, 
then?’ I tried. 

“What do I know of Bengal? Bengal 
is too big for me to know. I do not 
know what happens at the other side of 
Calcutta. I seldom know what people 
are doing at the other end of this road, 
For weeks, for months, I do not leave 
this house.’ 

Indeed, there was much to see in the 
house. At least half a dozen rooms 
formed a sales gallery. One larger hall 
served as a viewing theatre. Customers 
were seated in comfortable chairs, served 
with tea and—according to their origin 
—with cigarettes or ‘pan.’ Any picture 
or kind of picture was readily produced 
and displayed for the visitors’ pleasure, 
Jamini Roy’s home was like a well-run 
store. 

One tiny room only was devoted to 
creation. It was untidy, rather in con- 
trast to the rest of the house. It seemed 
a privilege that we were admitted. In 
one of the gallery rooms I had seen a 
few pictures that were somewhat differ- 
ent from the smooth pleasant if conven- 
tional and almost hackneyed Jamini Roys. 
In his studio I saw more of that un 
orthodox kind. It emerged that during 
the last year or two the master—who 
gave his age as ragy Oar path been 
experimenting. He had turned to the 
New Testament for fresh subject matter, 
almost automatically recalling manner 
and expression of early Byzantines. In 
the studio I found Jamini Roy’s own 
copies of reproductions of early Christian 
mosaics; the masterpieces of Ravenna. 

A rejuvenated if not re-in 
Jamini Roy had then reverted to his old 
themes—dancers, musicians, peasants— 
but not to his old flat colour technique 
that he had practised for a life time. 
Every square inch of paint had to get 
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Jamint Roy 


mobile, and be made to vibrate. 

The master had been studying and 
copying Van Gogh’s self-portraits to assi- 
milate his technique. One Van Gogh 
colour reproduction was still pinned to 
the wall. Children’s paintings were 
stacked against it. In the artist’s recent 
work the familiar flowing outlines of 
figures were broken up; the spaces be- 
tween were no longer of poster-like 
uniformity, as on all conventional Jamini 
Roy pictures. 

His new work was painted on plaited 
mats on which glazed tempera paint pro- 
duced a mosaic effect. To be sure, the 
mats were not made of palm fronds or 
straw or coir. They were efficiently made 
of thin greyish-buff cardboard strips, ob- 
viously to the artist’s precise specifica- 
tions. The effect was exhilarating. The 
inelegant spontaneity of the work was 
reminiscent of early Rouaults. While 
Jamini Roy painted these, his perfect yet 
excruciatingly repetitive sausage machine 
had been stopped, but I have no doubt 
that it still goes into action whenever 
stocks of older lines run low, and cus- 
tomers demand a fresh supply of the 
Jamini Roys they know and like. 

‘Does anybody in Europe know of your 
recent work?’ I asked. The British 
Council representative in Calcutta had 
acquired a few, he said. The British 
Council was supposed to popularise Brit- 
ish Art abroad, not Indian art in Britain, 
I remarked. When would Europe see the 
fruits of Jamini Roy’s second youth? He 
shrugged. Perhaps the Indian Govern- 
ment would send us a collection, I sug- 
gested. The master sneered, baring long 
unstraight yellowish rhinoceros teeth that 
lined his upper jaw on one side and the 
lower on . other. (His fine expressive 
face reminded me of de Chirico’s though 
Jamini Roy’s grey hair was cut to allow 
a fringe to be brushed down the forehead 
in the manner of Oskar Kokoschka.) 

‘I do not like: the Government,’ he 
proclaimed, ‘I do not like any govern- 
ments. No government likes me. They 
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have their favourites. I am not one of 
them, and I do not want to be.’ 

In that case, I thought, one might find 
a private sponsor to ship a selection from 
Calcutta to the West Europe and to stage 
an exhibition. 

‘How do I know they would not cheat 
me?’ demanded the painter. ‘I have been 
cheated before. If I let my pictures be 
taken away, how can I be sure that I will 
ever get the money if they are sold, or 
get my work back if they are not? No. 
Nothing leaves this house that is not paid 
for in advance. I am not good at busin- 
ness.’ 

I saw no way out of the impasse. But 
the artist had a ready suggestion: ‘You 
may tell your friends who run art gal- 
leries in Europe that my pictures could 
be bought very cheaply. For little money 
they can buy a whole exhibition, and they 
can choose every item themselves. The 
total amount will be small, but it must 
be paid in cash before the pictures leave 
this house. They may fetch big money 
afterwards. They may yield a huge pro- 
fit to the dealers. I shall not begrudge 
it. I am not a good business man.’ 

But how could I persuade dealers to 
buy pictures they had never seen? ‘Give 
me a few reproductions,’ I said, ‘so that 
I can show people what your recent work 
looks like.’ 

‘Reproductions? I have no reproduc- 
tions. But my originals can be bought 
as cheaply as other artists’ reproductions.’ 

Maya assumed the role of honest broker 
—she bought a picture without haggling, 
perhaps to compensate the master the 
rebate he would grant me—and I became 
the proud owner of a Jamini Roy original, 
the somewhat primitive picture of a young 
tribeswoman fondling a bird, painted on 
a plaited mat. 

One young man brought vermilion 
nag and a brush, and the master affixed 

is signature to his work in my presence, 
and not without flourish. No picture 
was signed before it had been paid for. 
Burglars would never get a signed work. 
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While my treasure was expertly packed 
to survive my circuitious home journey, 
we exchanged pleasantries. Jamini Roy 
was delighted to hear that I knew Sheila 
Auden, one of his favourite pupils. 

He stood at his porch, with his two 
young men, as Maya started her car, and 
all three bowed, with their hands folded. 

I had thought it before I went to see 
him, and I did as I came away: Of all 
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living Indian painters Jamini Roy is the 
most accomplished, the most perfect in 
his own way, the most important. At 
the same time I will enjoy and admire 
the work of my Bombay friends, and of 
those in Madras, Hyderabad and Delhi. 

What do I think of Jamini Roy’s busi- 
ness methods? Jolly good luck to him, 
and more strength to his elbow! 
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Chikung and Mental Stress 


A Doctor 


In New China great emphasis is laid 
on a re-study of traditional Chinese medi- 
cine, and in the course of this there is 
now evolved a view of ‘disease and its 
medical cure which partakes of this mar- 
fiage between eastern and western con- 


cepts. 

To begin with, it must be stated briefly 
that the ‘two legs policy’ which is applied 
in many fields in China is also applied 
in the promotion of health work. The 
‘two legs policy’ means that when western 
methods are not possible, not ayailable, 
or do not prove satisfactory, Chinese 
methods are used; that Chinese methods 
are studied through western scientific 
techniques; and that a combination of the 
two, and interlocking of what is called 
‘local and western’, is sought as the ideal 
way of advance. 

This is often misrepresented in the 
west as ‘returning to old practices’ or as 
‘unscientific’. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that it is essentially a pragmatic, 
empirically scientific way of solving pro- 
blems within means available. 

For instance, in industry, in the drive 
for steel, small blast furnaces of a type 
that has been used for centuries were 
wed in the countryside to provide the 
ay and the low grade steel needed 

agricultural tools and implements; at 
the same time, big steel plants producing 
good steel are working. Wooden rice 
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planters, and other improved tools, are 
made with the help of small lathes whose 
wheels are of wood, and where the initial 
power is a stream with a small turbine 
made of baked earthenware: crude, but 
it works. Conveyor belts made of fibre 
replace rubber belts. All this is make- 
shift, but it is teaching a great number 
of peasants to think along mechanized, 
technical lines, to evolve out of their own 
genius manpower-saving devices and other 
improvements, manufactured by the 
masses themselves without awaiting the 
highly mechanized machines to come. 
The author feels that this kind of scientific 
ABC training is far better, in the long 
run, than to train only small knots of 
scientific or technical experts to run com- 
plicated machines, while the masses 
remain alienated and ignorant of any 


scientific or technological thinking or 
training. 


In medicine, old remedies and dru 
are re-studied under modern, scientific 
conditions. Only a doctor knows that 
many drugs in the west (such as certain 
steroids for ulcerative colitis) are being 
used sometimes indiscriminately, without 
any real clinical trial ever having been 
me to their use. In China a good 
effort is being made to apply the criteria 
of scientific tests to old and famous 
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remedies, which on the other hand may 
not stand up to these tests. Only time 
can tell. 

We must here confine ourselves to the 
aspects of stress as recognized and dealt 
with in China today. 


The concept of stress and psychoso- 
matic disease, in line with dialectical 
materialism, approaches the modern 


western concept, removed from metaphy- 
sical or transcendental connotation. The 
belief in Pavlovian psychology and the 
rejection of Freudian explanations, give 
a material, concrete basis to mental 
phenomena. Emphasis on the value of 
group therapy and of collective endeavour, 
or what is now being recognized in the 
western world as ‘sociological psycho- 
therapy’, is most interesting, and this 
author believes that its handling in China 
is far in advance of anything done in 
west. The exhibition of tranquillizers is 
practically unknown; on the other hand, 
emphasis is placed on a method of 
relaxation and conditioning which is 
adopted from old Chinese medicine: it 
is called lien kung or chikung. 

The first time I encountered chikung 
was actually in 1956, on visiting a 
hospital in Peitaiho, once a seaside resort 
for Europeans, now for workers in indus- 
try. Since then it seems to have spread 
all over China, and of the twelve hospitals 
and two sanatoria for tuberculosis I visited 
in the last two years, all used chikung 
to some extent for their patients. 

The hospital was really a series of small 
villas, with about one hundred beds. It 
was run by two doctors, a western trained 
one, and a young ‘Chinese medicine’ 
doctor who was te Shansi, where he 
had been practising for some years. This 
young man was untrained in Western 
methods. With the call given out by 
the government for Chinese doctors to 
come out and share their knowledge and 
experience, he had volunteered. It was 
a tradition among Chinese physicians not 
to divulge their ‘secrets’, but to hand 
down from father to son or to a chosen 
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group of disciples. Now they were called 
upon to make these available to all. Dr, 
Chang (that is not his name) was trained 
in an ancient method which though 
known and practised, had not been popu 
larised to the extent to which it now 
became. 

Chikung is really the art of i 
the word chi meaning breath, or ‘li 
energy’ in the same sense as Prana, the 
Indian Yogic word, and kung work, or 
energy, or vital force. Since then I have 
also found in China books on ‘yang chi’, 
which means how to build up, sustain, 
or develop breathing or life energy. 

The patients were mostly crack work 
ers, heroes of labour, or cadres sent there 
because of exhaustion, overwork, stomach 
ulcers and hypertension, typical of psy. 
chosomatic stress and strain. The patient 
who came in was first examined and 
x-rayed by the western doctor; if nothing 
severely wrong was found, he was treated 
with rest, sunbaths, seabathing, vitamins 
and chikung. 

I interviewed a patient on chikung 
treatment. Aged thirty-two, he wasa 
communist party member, and had been 
subject to severe strain due to too much 
work over a prolonged period during land 
reform in the countryside. His was not 
the only case. The first years of the 
revolution saw so much work to be done, 
so many messes to be cleared up, that 
it was not surprising that many suffered 
from exhaustion and some sort of break 
down. The same kind of thing happened 
during the Second World War in Eng 
land, and there were special rehabilitation 
centres for these. In many of these cass 
in England, as well as for ‘shell-shock 
cases, I remember some form of mild 
electro-convulsion therapy was also applied 
to some centres, to help them readjust 
themselves in cases of depression and ovtr 
anxiety. I will not endeavour here ® 
give any opinion of these treatments # 
sare I shall merely describe tt 
development of chikung in China tod 


This was the first case I enc 
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where chikung was used for something 
we would call ‘nervous breakdown’. The 
patient got to the point where he could 
not sleep, except at his desk, where he 
had nightmares, and thought he heard 

ple talking to him. He was working 
se to sixteen hours a day, driving 
himself. Finally he felt too ill to con- 
tinue, and reported to the doctor. He 
was now here, and recuperating quickly. 

There was no evidence of any organic 
disease in this case, but his blood pressure 
was elevated 160/90, he had headaches, 
blackout, nightmares, and extreme depres- 
sion. After a week on vitamins and rest 
he was in physically better shape, but still 
extremely depressed because he could no 
longer work and ‘cope with the tasks 
which I ought to do’. That was when 
chikung was used. 

At the time I did not pay much atten- 
tion to the various forms which the treat- 
ment took, being rather sceptical. On 
my subsequent visits, however, I found 
chikung being used more and more, and 
in 1960 visited in Tientsin a sanatorium 
for tuberculous patients where it was 
wed in all cases not acutely ill. I shall 
describe this in detail. 

This sanatorium was on the outskirts 
of the city, for the heavy industry, 
transport and water supply workers of 
Tientsin. It had seven hundred and 
fifty beds for tuberculosis and one 
hundred ‘other’ beds for diagnosis, tran- 
sient, etc. Two hundred beds were for 
women and five hundred and fifty for 
male workers, according to the percentage 
of female workers in the factories covered. 
Twice a year workers in heavy industry, 
hairdressing establishments, department 
stores, mining and chemical workers, are 
@amined for tuberculosis. Workers in 
other industries are examined once a year. 
The examinations are free of charge. 

This sanatorium was the main one, 
bat there were also small hospitals for 
tuberculosis in each group of factories. 
The time of waiting for entry was one 
week only, which compares very favour- 
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ably with western hospitals. There were 
only eleven workers on the waiting list, 
due to enter within the next few days. 

The sanatorium also undertook the 
after care of patients, three monthly 
re-examination for a period of two years 
following departure from the sanatorium, 
and social welfare of all families of 
patients. 

Apart from excellent treatment for 
tuberculosis with modern western drugs, 
including surgery for those cases requiring 
it, the greatest attention was paid to the 
mental condition of the entrants and the 
psychology of the disease. 

I shall not go into the discussion of 
the treatment in itself, with streptomycin 
and adjunct drugs, vitamins, bed rest, 
surgery, because these would form the 
subject of another article. The following 
is the report of a conversation with the 
superintendent of the hospital, himself 
once a tuberculous patient, once a sales- 
man in a department store, and one of 
the most intelligent and interesting people 
I have met in a long time. 


‘In cases of tuberculosis discovered for 
the first time among the workers we try to 
arrange, if possible, for collective entry into 
the sanatorium, and as we serve a large 
area, and especially in the first years, we 
used to get about twenty to forty people 
to come in together. Actually at the moment 
we are getting less and less cases, ager 
first stage tuberculosis, because of the heal 
measures taken in the factories, so that no 
more than ten to twenty come in together. 
Because the situation has improved and our 
waiting list is so small, our ‘collective entries’ 
are also not as large as before. We do not 
like to ask patients to wait without treatment 
unnecessarily. The average time of waiting 
is one to two weeks. 

‘As soon as we have a small group, we 
notify them to prepare to come. We have 
bus transport to collect them from their 
homes. ‘This is free of charge. 

“When the group arrives we decorate the 
reception room, offer them bouquets and a 
feast, welcoming them as if to a family 

athering. ‘This is done because we know 
<a much people are afraid of tuberculosis. 
The great i inside them exists, even if 
they say nothing. Very much depends on 
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the first impression they get of the sana- 
torium., If their first impression is that it 
is like a jail, meaning exclusion from society, 
separation from their families, much harm 
is done, their mind, their attitude is not 
conditioned to optimism, and they cannot 
help themselves to get cured.’ 


I thought then, and still think now, 
how psychologically sound this approach 
is, especially when compared to the terror 
in other countries when the patient is 
told that he has tuberculosis, causing 
grief, anxiety, financial and social, both 
for himself and his family. 


Then the superintendent continued: 

“After the first day we ask old patients 
who are getting cured to talk to the new 
patients, to reassure them, to tell them their 
own experiences. We then have a small 
theatre show, acted by the patients them- 
selves. All this puts heart into the new ones, 
they don’t feel strangers now. 

“On the third day we take them round 
the premises and gardens, show them the 
x-ray rooms, explain the machines; our 
doctors lecture them on x-rays, show the 
x-rays of active and healed cases, and films, 
explaining the germ, how it enters the lung, 
and what medicine does to cure it. 

“On the fourth day they are examined by 
the doctors. Each one is told what treatment 
he will receive, what the meaning of the 
treatment is, how best he can me by it. 
At the same time old patients ask the new 
ones to join in social activities if these can 
be done, such as reading clubs, art courses, 

ainting, etc. Very ill patients who need 

mg periods in bed can ask for the reading 
club to come and read out to them, or for 
handicraft work, needlework, or anything 
else they feel like doing, within the limits 
of their capacity and with the doctor’s 
approval. 

On the fifth day we start instruction in 
chikung, and also in ¢'aichi or shadow 
boxing for those patients for whom a certain 
amount of movement and exercise is deemed 
favourable. Since most of our cases are 
deemed to profit by a certain amount of light 
exercise, which is beneficial so long as kept 
within limits, we have an eighty per cent 
enrolment in shadow boxing. But we teach 
chikung to all patients, as it | everyone. 


“Chikung can be done in three positions: 
standing up, sitting down, or lying down 
for weak patients. 

“Chikung is essentially a method of teach- 
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ing the patient to ‘‘be himself’’, to “‘heal 
himself”, to “‘know himself’’, to control and 
harmonize mind and body so that there is 
“‘active positioning of the mind’’ towards 
the healing process. Anxiety stops, not by 
being inhibited, but by being understood, 
explained, and dealt with rationally. 

‘At the same time, of course, many other 
things are taught here: literacy classes, health 
classes. The patients are encouraged to help 
each other. When they go back to ‘‘normal” 
life they have no period of re-integration to 
go through because they have been normal 
and integrated all through their time here, 
On the contrary, many are able to tackle 
their problems much more efficiently than 
before, and to help others in turn. 

‘As soon as the patient is non-infectious 
we allow him family visits, and we also 
allow patients to return home to their wives 
twice a month or more, depending on their 
condition. This is in order that normal sex 
relations should be maintained, as this is 
beneficial, not harmful, and maintains a 
harmonious family life. The family is als 
educated to welcome, and not to refuse, the 
former tuberculous patient, and not to be 
afraid of infection. Of course, the whole 
family is taken care of, salaries are main- 
tained, and all members of family having had 
contacts are x-rayed and given health lessons 
in how to deal with tuberculosis.’ 


Chikung is now done not only in 
sanatoria, but in all hospitals. It is always 
used as an adjunct to treatment, and from 
the visits and interviews with patients, 
and demonstrations in chikung classes 
held for my benefit, I hereby set down 
chikung. 

The patient is first taught that mind 
is not separate from matter, but that both 
act on each other; he is taught about the 
central nervous system and the autonomic 


nervous system. The latter has important f 


plexuses, the most important being the 
solar plexus, in the abdomen. He i 
taught that breathing is a reflex, depen 
dent upon his mental and bodily health. 
The art of chikung is the art of com 
trolling his breathing and making tt 
more effective. Most people who af 
tense and anxious and excited breathe 
quickly and ineffectively. ‘To control his 
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breathing he must first set his mind at 
rest. This is called ju ching, or entering 
quietness. 

Without this state of quietness, re- 
laxation, non-tension, not much can be 
achieved. The first lessons, therefore, 
sometimes prolonged over a period of a 
month, are to achieve this relaxation. 
This is done, not by drugs, but by volun- 
tary, cortical release of tension, aided by 
both sociological, wide-aiming measures, 
and personal immediate care. 

a. A sociological feeling of security, 
allaying anxiety for family, allaying or 
dissipating fear of disease, fear of sur- 
roundings, as in the sanatorium described. 
The patient not only is told not to worry, 
he need not worry, because fear of finan- 
cial distress does not exist, fear of aliena- 
tion from society is no longer operative, 
his ties with his loved ones are preserved. 

b. Fear of being ‘different’ from 
others does not exist because of group 
therapy. He sees others in the same 
condition as himself, all help each other. 
A feeling of ‘solidarity’, of ‘belonging’ to 
a group, of not being an outcast in any 
sense, helps relaxation of tension and 
gives security. 

c. Environmental disturbances are at 
a minimum. For Chikung practice a 
quiet room, free of noise; blue curtains, 
little furniture, soft voiced nurses trained 
in sympathetic understanding. Also a 
gramophone playing records is used. I 
heard such a record. It was most persua- 
sive. Gently, but insistently, the sweet 
voice said: 

‘Your worries are groundless, leave them. 

All will be taken care of, do not fear. Relax. 

Let go. Relax. Let your mind be peaceful. 

All will be well. Now your heart is not 

beating so fast. Your mind is at ease. 

Relax. All is quiet and peaceful now, now 

quietness comes. Peace and quiet is yours. 

Now you are entering quietness...’ 

I myself felt the hypnotic power in the 
sweet kind voice, with its utter sincerity. 
I stood and listened and felt quietened 
and at peace. It was very effective. 

When the patient achieves entering 
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quietness, he practises this quietening and 
relaxing, sometimes every two days, some- 
times every day. It may take anything 
from five to twenty-five minutes to ‘enter 
quietness’. The period is shortened with 
practice until some patients can ‘enter 
quietness’ within one minute, by volun- 
tary relaxation. 

As the patient quietens, the breath 
and heart rate slow down. The blood 
pressure begins to fall. The patient is 
taught then to fix his attention upon 
his navel, and to send his breath 
within his abdomen. In other words, 
he begins to practice slow, abdomi- 
nal breathing by ‘thinking’ of his 
breathing as emanating from his ab- 
domen. This is not as difficult as it 
sounds. The writer of this article, after 
a week of training, is now able to do the 
same. 

Abdominal deep breathing is very slow, 
and strong at the same time. Some 
patients practise it standing yet relaxed; 
others sit, others lie down. They close 
their eyes, and consciousness of the 
immediate environment leaves them as 
they concentrate ‘within themselves’. 
Many of the patients interviewed told me 
of their satisfying sensation of ‘everything 
falling away’, of being alone with their 
own life-breath. I have recorded the blood 
pressure of such patients by means of a 
manometer attached to the arm before, 
during and after chikung. In the twelve 
cases interviewed the fall of blood pres- 
sure varied from twenty to sixty systolic, 
the diastolic from ten to twen ints. 
I could not have believed it possible if I 
had not manipulated the instrument my- 
self. The breathing rate varied, but on 
the whole fell from sixteen or eighteen 
to two to four per minute. In one case, 
with deep anxiety and also valvular 
disease of the heart, the pulse rate slowed 
from a hundred and twenty to sixty, the 
breathing from twenty-two to four per 
minute; the patient said he felt enormous 
relief for two days after each chikung 
exercise. 
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The ‘quiet’ period can vary from half 
an hour to = minutes, but is not 
prolonged beyond forty-five minutes. The 
patients are then wakened by means of 
a signal, such as a bell, to which they 
have been accustomed from the beginning 
of the practice. They wake, rub their 
hands and faces to wake themselves 
further, and resume conversation etc. as 
usual. They are perfectly normal. There 
are no hallucinations, no visions, no mut- 
terings, no feeling of drowsiness. On the 
contrary, there is a feeling of increased 
well-being and exhilaration which persists 
for some hours or some days. The 
breathing returns to normal as they talk, 
but the fall in blood pressure persists; 
in one case, one hour after chikung, the 
blood pressure which had been 160/100 
then dropped to 130/85, was now 
104/85. The physician in attendance 
said that after the course some patients 
maintained a lowered pressure ber two 
weeks without renewing exercises in 
chikung. Other patients had to return 
for further courses, but the majority then 
a at home and maintained a 
owered pressure. 

I found chikung being used for all 
those diseases described as psychosomatic 
in the west, i.e. gastric and duodenal 
ulceration, hypertension, certain forms 
of arthritis, hyperthyroidism, menstrual 
dysfunctions neurosis, dyspepsia, asthma. 
I saw no cases of ulcerative colitis in 
China. Chikung was also used as an 
adjunct to many other complaints, but it 
was never used alone, always in conjunc- 
tion with routine medical treatment. 

Chikung is now used in all hospitals 
for patients who are not acutely ill. Con- 
comitant with it, for ambulant patients, 
patients whom a little exercise is pre- 
scribed or some form of mild activity is 
beneficial, comes shadow boxing, or 
’aichi, that combination of gentle but 
sustained movements like dancing, prac- 
tised in the open air, and which keeps 
the joints supple. 

Yogic exercises are frowned upon in 
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China as ‘too severe for sick patients’ and 
even ‘dangerous’. As a practitioner of 
both Yoga and chikung, as well as a 
doctor sometimes wont to administer 
tranquillizers for the sake of peace and 
to get rid of a patient with persistent 
anxiety and nothing fundamentally wrong 
with him, I am inclined to subscribe to 
this view. Essentially, Yoga is for people 
who are in good health, or merely suffer- 
ing from a moderate degree of strain 
without any concomitant ill-health. Its 
claims to relieve and cure many diseases 
are, I believe, only founded upon the fact 
that its practice, and the moral and health 
rules allied with it, make for more health- 
ful living. Control of the autonomous 
nervous system does take place and is 
achieved by Yoga, as it is by chikung, 
whereas it is never achieved by tranquil- 
lizers which do not teach the patient to 
coordinate mind and body. In this con- 
nection a recent book by Dr A.T.W. 
Simeons, called Mans Presumptuous 
Brain, emphasizing that war within the 
cranium, conflicts between the ‘higher 
centres’ and the autonomic centres, does 
produce disease, would make stimulating 
reading for those who are inclined to 
dismiss the whole idea of voluntary con- 
trol of the autonomic nervous system as 
twaddle. 

The writer believes that such exercises 
as chikung and Yoga do, in their respec- 
tive ways, achieve the concord and har- 
mony between mind and body, between 
upper and lower centres in the brain, 
through training and _ self-control, a 
concord which breaks down in the 
various neuroses and conflicts of modern 
living, thus leading to a whole series of 
psychosomatic disorders. 

It would be foolhardy to attempt to 
say which method is more valuable, which 
fundamentally achieves a cure. But the 
whole subject is fascinating and stimulat 
ing enough to provoke further study and 
investigation. The author believes that 


the chief advantage of the Chinese method 
of chikung is its emphasis on group hat 
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mony and sociological psychotherapy, the 
basic relief of worry and insecurity by 
removal of its causes rather than palliative 
treatment with pills. In Yoga and in 
the psychoanalytical methods used in the 
West, the intense concentration upon the 
self as an independent, autonomous unit 
cut off from society leads to a detachment 
from life and its problems rather than, 
as in the Chinese method, a re-attachment 
to life and a positive attitude of renewed 
courage and optimism in facing conflicts 
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and problems. Also neither tries to 
change the sociological environment in 
order to make the basic worry and in- 
security disappear. 

But this is only an individual opinion, 
and it seems that much more work in 
this field must be done before the internal 
war within the brain-box of man, which 
effects his health, his thinking, his actions, 
and the happiness of mankind, can be 
tackled effectively. 











intimate travel notes (1X) 


The Women of Paris 


A Medern 


The concern here is solely with that 
fraction of the female population who 
expose their bodies in public. For the 
rest, the average Parisienne is no less 
charming (if not more) and virtuous, 
perhaps more elegant and chic, than any 
of her sex in the provinces. 

After his first visit to Paris the young 
MMP in wrath seared his diary with the 
following heated remarks: 


‘Slaves to animal passions . 
‘The effect of no religion... 
‘Allowance of womanhood to be so treated 
(the treatment of women one of the 
acid tests of civilisation).’ 
After exerting all his will to preserve 
his own virginity during five days and 
nights, he was able in the last to sing 


‘O God our help in ages past’ 


victoriously through the scented boule- 
vards lurking with glamorous women: 
for truly formidable had been the tempta- 
tions. 

The same holds true today. Why? 

1. Not so much that the ladies in 
Paris were more wicked than elsewhere 
as that the atmosphere breathed greater 
freedom and congeniality and they were 
somehow different. Take a comparison: 
when the youthful MMP visited, while 
at school, the Empire in Leicester Square 


Marco Polo 


in London to indulge in a riotous eveni 
with the 1st XV full-back and scart 
treating a couple of girls behind the Dress 
Circle to drinks, what they had embarked 
upon as a lark took a serious turn when 
the ‘fallen angels’ began to talk terms 
in a business-like manner. 

Whereas in Paris at the lounge of the 
Folies-Bergere the girls encountered ap 
peared quite different, no marring of 
the present by commercial bargaining but 
just a joie-de-vivre rendez-vous and it 
seemed they actually enjoyed their drink 
and his company. So here is the first 
secret about the women of Paris: that 
they, in common with every other man 
or woman in France, whether in town 
or country, found happiness in their 
occupations. Thus only could they draw 
to Paris like a magnet the men from all 
nations. The sum of tourist money they 
harvested directly or indirectly for France 
must be stupendous. Could they there 
fore claim to be patriots, sacrificing ete. 
etc.? 

2. On the whole, the French do not 
seem to mind so much in exposing ther 
bodies. Their family life is more intimate, 
sleeping often in one room altogether 
The women in consequence found it les 
embarrassing in nude displays. 


3. The French music halls stage thet 
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shows less in the interests of frivolity than 
in presenting artistic tableaux. One 
will find not surprisingly these places 
patronised by quite a sprinkling of 
respectable matrons. 

4. They introduced many side issues; 
for instance the strip-tease rage had cer- 
tainly revived the French industry of 
ladies underwear. 

By paying thus due homage to the 
women of Paris from a European point 
of view, MMP is pricked in his conscience 
because to a Chinese this whole state of 
affairs is, to say the least, brazen im- 
modesty. When the Hellenes created 
nudity in art from an appreciation of 
physical beauty quite late in the day in 
BC 400, little did they dream they had 
started a naughty snowball rolling. That 
Christian Europe condoned it had been 
the more inexplicable. The thing had 
certainly got out of control completely 
when one could not find a public monu- 
ment without naked women flaunted 
about as if they were a ‘must’. How 
could MMP explain these awkward sights 
to a Chinese lady traveller? A possible 
explanation would put it down to the 
strange ideas of art in Europe, accom- 
ti by a pious hope that the horrible 

ion, like other barbarous practices of 
the human race, will one day die out. 
If one could pursue the argument to its 
bitter core and apply the Confucian 
dictum ‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish to be inflicted upon your- 
selves’, could one for a moment like one’s 
family to be so exposed, living or in 
stone or on canvas or in print? 

Yes, MMP in his old age is even more 
unashamedly puritanical than in his 
youth. 

‘If a picture of a strip-tease girl 
Perchance to AD 2061 survived, 

Men and women should well wonder how 
Normal anatomy by subtle display 
Abnormal passions could inflame 

Or how the silly men of old 

Could be so easily roused?’ 


Yes, how long will it be until the first 
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question rising to the mind of either sex 
at the first sight of a lady will no longer 
be ‘Is she pretty?’ but something else? 
would the human race then be nearer to 
a solution of the parity of woman? the 
female no longer the doll and delight? 
When to parody Po Chu-yi: 


‘And caused all parental hearts 
under heaven to crave 

No more for comely but rather ugly 
maidens to bear’? 


Would it come to pass then what Alice 
Delysia once sang at the London Pavilion: 


‘O what a place the world would be 
A paradise...’ ? 


Plenty of people will go out of business 
of course and the world’s economy may 
even have to be reorganised. 

Meanwhile this poor old world is still 
undecided, like the question of disarma- 
ment, on making a definite effort to 
solve the problem of sex. Before a 
rational solution is reached, could one 
cast the first stone at the women of Paris? 


A Few Hints on Paris 


To leave without dating a pressed duck 
at The Silver Tower is absolutely un- 
forgivable but one must be prepared to 
spend a lot of money. Once inside please 
restrain from causing casualties among 
the staff by demanding ‘coca-kola’. The 
royal duck should be assisted on its 
august way by the most mature Burgogne 
in the establishment and this had better 
be ordered early to be suitably ‘chambred’. 
Departing with a lightened purse, the 
memory of that meal will never fade. 
Having already tasted this divine morsel 
on two previous occasions, MMP avoided 
even the vicinity of the quai Tournelle 
during his present stay for fear of 
dribbling. 

A comparable place elsewhere in the 
world would be the ‘Pavilion beyond 
Pavilions’ restaurant in Hang-Chow. A 
table by a window on the first floor 
looks out on the wide levels of the West 
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Lake at its most enchanting under the 
autumn moon. Gastronomically one 
would visit it in the month when the 
peach and plum blossoms play hide-and- 
seck among the fresh willow-wisps on 
the lake shore and azaleas blazon on the 
hill-slopes; it is then that one finds the 
Shih or Samli fish at its prime. A meal 
of deep-fried shelled shrimps to herald 
in the ‘piece de resistance’ cooked tender- 
ly in oil, its flesh and very scales filled 
with fat and its belly bulging with 
spawn, followed by a dish of young 
bamboo shoots, and the whole judiciously 
washed down with ShaoShing wine, 
could be as fondly treasured. 

oe on the habitues of Parisian 
cafés: 


Those on the Avenue de |l’Opera, Rue 
de Rivoli and Rue Royale are 
cosmopolitan, including foreign 
school children on tour. 

Those on Champs-Elysees display the 
more affluent local bourgeois and 
Americans. 

Those in the Student Quarters, South 


Bank, are empty during lecture 
hours. 

Those on the Grands Boulevards include 
everybody. 


To MMP the most interesting street 
for window gazing was Rue St. Honore, 
especially in chic ‘antiques’. 

Of the following seven ‘bests’ in the 
world to be found in Paris in order of 
merit they are: 


1. Café de la Paix. 


A Modern Marco Polo 


Other cafés. 

The pressed duck at La Tour 
d’ Argent. 

The boulevards. 

The Louvre. 

Versailles. 

Champs-Elysees. 


wp 
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No feast in the world can go on with- 
out breaking up as the Chinese say: their 
time of departure came; MMP beat the 
starter by snatching a visit to the Boule- 
vard des Capucines to secure a small box 
of fruit glace from Maquis for the ladies 
of the Louis Jenner Lab. in London. An 
unerroneous navigation through the Porte 
de la Chapelle, purchase on the way of 
bread for the next day and away th 
rolled along to the coast, ravishing ea 
kilometre of the dwindling journey. After 
a leisurely lunch at the great square (how 
the French ‘waste’ space) of Poix in a 
place where the whole family took an 
eager hand in serving, Le Touquet was 
reached early. They shifted forward their 
time of departure 5 rn a peaceful tea- 
picnic in the forest alongside Avenue au 
Chateau. At the town, gazing at the 
sea and windows soon made time fly. A 
hurried dinner (a thousand pities) at the 
famous L’Escale at the airport and they 
were off. At 8.30 the plane touched 
down at Lydd where customs behaved 
most considerately. To reach reserved 
rooms at the George Hotel they wasted 
no time and the subconscious sorrow at 
the end of a honeymoon was assuaged 
somewhat by soft English linen and good 
spring mattress. 
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letter from tokyo 





The East-West Music Encounter 


A unique music festival is taking place just 
now in Tokyo, the East-West Music Encounter. 
Japan was chosen for this unprecedented festival- 
cum-conference not only because of its central 
location, but also because Japan is the only 
Eastern country where the ancient traditional 
music is still actively performed on a large scale 
and lives side by side with the newly acquired 
western style music. The aims of the con- 
ference are to encourage the preservation as well 
as the study of the oldest traditional forms of 
music in relation to the newest Western develop- 
ments. All the political nonsense that has 
been talked about this festival is really neither 
here nor there, for when all is said and done, 
the fact remains that a great cultural event is 
taking place, and that a very important and 
ignificant contact is being made. - 

Eminent musical personalities from the 
Western world have heard for themselves, many 
for the first time, what Indian, Thai, Indonesian, 
Chinese and Japanese traditional music is really 
like, as well as hearing scholarly papers read 
on their technique and limitations. Also, it 
must have been an eye-opener to these musical 
visitors to discover the high standard of western 
musical development in = Far East, as judged 
at first hand by Tokyo’s six first-class symphony 
orchestras, well-trained soloists, and expert com- 

s of contemporary music. 
whe for those Tw ob live in the Far East, 
Tokyo has lately become an important musical 
centre, where the ‘mountain comes to 
Mohammed’ with ever increasing frequency. 
The annual Festival of Music at Osaka is now 
in its fourth year, and besides its participants, 
the world’s greatest musicians and orchestras 
have been coming to Tokyo in increasing num- 
bers, taking in other Far Eastern cities on 
their way. The East-West Music Encounter 
brought even greater musical riches to Japan 
is year. To hear and see these famous 
soloists and ensembles from Europe and America 





6 May, 1961 
always provides valuable first hand experience 
of the professionalism and intensity of expres- 
sion resulting from the deep roots under-lying 
the western art of music, But even more 
important to the Far Eastern delegates was 
this opportunity of listening to the western point 
of view, which obviously surprised some of 
them. For years eastern musicians have had 
an inferiority complex about their music, which 
seems to them so much less interesting and 
desirable than that of the West, and it was 
salutary for them to find so many western com- 
posers who had willingly travelled all the way 
to Japan to find out more about eastern music; 
and to hear them speak in their papers of the 
different kind of wealth and richness to be 
found in eastern music, and their hope of gain- 
ing new inspiration from it, having reached 
certain limits in the western idiom. The general 
tone of self-depreciation in some of the eastern 
papers was in curious contrast to the esteem 
and enthusiasm in the papers on Oriental music 
read by western experts such as Alain Danielou, 
who described the monodic music of India in 
glowing terms: ‘Since the variety of ornaments 
is immensely greater than the variety of possible 
chords, we can easily realize that m music 
offers us here again a much wider vocabulary 
than any other system.’ He went on to say 
that ‘the experience of modal music in its 
Indian and its Iranian form is for any onc 
a great enrichment, and a precious discovery. 
It leaves us different from what we were before 
and we look at all music with new eyes.’ 


It was disappointing that there was not 
much, much more music of the East. The 
only ‘live’ performances were of Japanese, 
Indian and Thai music and dance, the rest 
being recorded illustrations accompanying some 
of the papers, or brief demonstrations by the 
speakers selves. Why were there no game- 
lan orchestras, no Chinese performers, etc. etc.? 
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It was a pity that political misunderstandings 
prevented certain groups from attending. Can 
we not keep politics out of music? 

Japan presented evenings of Gagaku court 
music, the Noh and Kabuki music dramas, 
traditional music and dance, and a programme 
of contemporary compositions in ultra modern 
style. The Royal Thai Musicians and Dancers 
presented two fascinating programmes from 
their traditional repertoire, as did the skilled 
Indian musicians and dancers of both the 
Bharatanatyam and Kathakali schools. 

Western musical offerings at the Encounter 
featured Britain’s Royal Ballet, America’s New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and Juilliard 
Quartet, Italy’s Gruppo Polifonico Chorus, 
Belgium’s Pro Musica Antiqua Chamber Or- 
chestra, and the European Chamber Music 
Ensemble from France, as well as singers 
Hermann Prey from Germany, Zinka Milanov 
from Yugoslavia and violinist Isaac Stern from 
the United States. 

The Encounter is being held in a resplendent 
new concert hall which is undoubtedly the finest 
of its kind in the whole Orient. Built in 
commemoration of the city’s five hundredth 
anniversary, the Tokyo onmg. same Festival 
Hall was completed just ten days before the 
festival opened. Situated in Ueno Park, near 
the national museum, it is in fine modern style 
and contains several conference rooms besides 
an accoustically excellent large concert hail. 


The conference took place between April 
17th and 22nd, and covered most aspects of 
the music of East and West and its interaction. 
First on the agenda were papers on the differ- 
ence in musical notions of the East and the 
West, in respect of history, sociology, psychology 
and traditional techniques; followed by detailed 
expositions of the music of India, Japan, Thai- 
land and Indonesia. The next subject was 
“Music as a liberal art: its place in the life of 
the community’ under which the various 
general forms such as opera, ballet, and concert 
music were dealt with. Under the heading 
‘Musical interaction between the East and the 
West’, interesting papers were read on western 
studies of eastern music, oriental influences on 
western music, and western music in the East. 
Other general headings were: ‘Music and 
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the listener’, ‘Instruction in music as part of 
general education’, “Expression and technique 
in contemporary music’, ‘Patronage in music’, 
and the week’s conference ended with a critic’s 
forum on the role of criticism in music. 

In the brief discussion periods, some per- 
tinent questions received pertinent answers, 
sometimes requiring a re-evaluation of the 
whole situation. One persistent question, asked 
by an American composer of a Japanese music 
educator, as to how much time in Japanese 
schools was actually allotted to the study of 
Japanese folk music, at first brought a perplexed 
and rather embarrassed silence, for the son: 
that Japanese children are taught are the 
outcome of the introduction fifty years ago of 
music from the West. On second thought, 
however, the Japanese musician saved the 
situation with the entirely satisfactory and 
rather profound conclusion that the harmonised 
songs the children are taught and which have 
become the ‘fireside songs’ of Japan, are in 
fact now an authentic part of the folk tradition, 
for the pentatonic Scottish folk tunes introduced 
so long ago, gave birth to a new local genre 
much more suited to the home than the 
folksongs of the pleasure quarters. 

Unfortunately the discussion periods were 
all too brief, as insufficient time had been 
allotted to them. Everyone agreed that more 
general discussion would have been profitable. 
Ideally, there might have been several smaller 
groups formed each day for specific discussions 
on an intimate scale. However, all the dele 
gates I have spoken to are agreed that the 
most important thing of all was the very fact 
that such an encounter did take place, and that 
musicians of East and West actually met one 
another face to face. 

The value of this meeting cannot be over- 
estimated, and intimate discussions such a 
those I suggested above, did in fact take place 
at various little tables in the conference hall 
over cups of tea and coffee, or glasses of beer, 
as well as in local homes, where composers of 
many nationalities gathered informally together 
to listen to tapes and discs of each other’ music, 
and to exchange ideas until the small hours of 
the morning. In the end, this was probably 


the real East-West encounter. 
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Tracing Koguryo Culture 


Josef Sram 


Koguryo (37 B.C. to 668 A.D.) was 
one of the early developed countries of 
Ancient Far East. It covered the north- 
em part of the Korean Peninsula and a 
large section of the northeastern Chinese 
Plain east of the Liao River all the way 
to the middle stretch of the Sunghua- 
kiang River. In the 3rd and 4th centuries 
AD. the power of Koguryo grew very 
rapidly, acromyeenee by a rather pro- 
minent cultural development. Koguryo 
culture flourished especially in the 5th 
entury A.D., after Se capital had been 
wansferred to present-day P’yong-yang 
(in 427). It should be noted that 
Koguryo culture grew to considerable de- 
gree thanks to a creative absorption of 
the rich cultural streams coming in from 
the Asian mainland. 

The cultural heritage of Koguryo in- 
dudes, in the first place, tombs of royalty 
ad nobility, found in large numbers 
both in Northeastern China (in the area 
near T’ung-kou on central Yalu) and in 
Korea proper, in the vicinity of P’yong- 
yang (in the districts of Taedong, Kang- 
%, Ryonggang, Chunghwa and Sunch’on 
in South P’yong-an Province) and in the 
district of Anak in South Hwanghae Pro- 
vince. Most of the more than forty 
tombs studied in greater detail thus far 
contain mural paintings. 

The tombs are built either of uncover- 
td stone blocks, recalling somewhat Aztec 
and Mayan pyramids of Central America 
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—such as the ‘General’s Tomb’ at 
T’ung-kou, dating from the 5th century 
A.D.—or the stone structure is covered 
by a mound of earth. Mural paintings 
have thus far been found only in the 
mounds. 

Ancient Chinese annals note that the 
people of Koguryo ‘piled up stones over 
the grave’, which can refer precisely to 
such structures as the ‘General’s Tomb’. 
The annals also mention magnificent 
funeral rites, when gold, silver and other 
valuable articles used by the deceased 
during his lifetime were placed in the 
tomb. Thus the tombs must have con- 
tained numerous objects of art but since 
already in the ancient times the tombs 
were often robbed, these articles have not 
been preserved. 

Before describing the murals, let us 
briefly outline the plan of the under- 
ground structures. The entrance to each 
tomb is from the south, and the tomb 
itself consists mostly of two or three 
chambers. An exception in this respect 
is the Anak Tomb No. 3 which by its 
five chambers represents a sort of minia- 
ture underground palace. The floor and 
walls are covered with huge granite slabs 
crowned by an over-hanging vault con- 
sisting of two or three layers of stone 
beams that support each other and, over- 
hanging into the centre, form a pyramid- 
like ceiling gradually narrowing down as 
it rises. Above the last layer of beams, 
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four diagonally placed triangular slabs 
form a quadrangular opening which gra- 
dually recedes as two or three layers of 
similar triangular slabs are laid on top 
of the first layer. The whole structure 
is topped by a square stone slab, which 
covers the opening in the crown of the 
ceiling. The whole structure of the ceil- 
ing gives the impression of a series of 
inscribed quadrangles. This architectural 
style was adopted together with Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture which had reached 
an extremely high level. Its — 
in the construction of the tombs was, 
however, specific for Koguryo(). 

The tombs also contain various sup- 
porting and decorative four to eight-sided 
columns with full capitals reminiscent 
of the Ionic order, or capitals branching 
out into a complex supporting system 
(tugong). Sometimes these branched-out 
columns are merely painted to give the 
impression of a wooden structure with a 
heavy tile roof. The magnificent, eight- 
sided columns found in the ‘Twin-Pillars 
Tomb’ (6th century, Ryonggang dis- 
trict) should be especially noted. These 
columns, resting on a base shaped in the 
form of lotus petals, are reminiscent of 
Mycenaean columns in the famous Trea- 
sury of Atreus. 

The tombs with mural paintings, 
which date mostly from the 4th and 5th 
centuries, hically describe the way 
of life mt ap the religious beliefs of the 
Koguryo people. The murals are valuable 
not only as works of art but also as 
extremely rich ethnographic material. 
They are indicative of the Koguryo dress, 
weapons, musical instruments, home im- 
plements, vehicles, amusement, dances 
etc. They can be divided into three cate- 
gories—those presenting portraits of in- 
dividuals, scenes of daily life and customs, 





(1) Buddhism was officially introduced in Koguryo 
in 372 A.D. Most probably, however, it had penetrated 
into the country earlier. In the period 391 to 412, 
nine large Buddhist temples were built in P’yong-yang 
and its vicinity. Through Buddhism, Koguryo joined 
the widespread area of cultural exchange between India, 
Central Asia and China, and besides other cultural 


values adopted also this architectural style. 
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those with religious and mythological 
themes, and, fealty, purely es 
murals. 

The tomb murals usually show scenes 
from the life of the deceased, images of 
his wife, and servants, his house, officials 
parading with armed bodyguards and a 
military band, tiger and elk hunts, group 
and solo dances, musicians, wrestlers, 
joustings, Buddhist processions, etc. 

If we closely inspect, for example, the 
murals in the already mentioned “Twin. 
Pillars Tomb’, which show the figures 
of three beauties and a man, we see that 
their dress remarkably confirms the 
description of the Koguryo dress in the 
Chinese dynastic nda ay 


‘Their dress consists of a long coat with 
wide sleeves and of trousers with wide legs, 
They tie their dress with a simple belt 
They cover their head with a hat with tw 
feathers stuck into it on both sides. Their 
shoes are made of yellow leather. Th 
women wear a skirt and decoratively hemmed 
jackets. Their tall hairdo is held bys 
decorative fronilet.’ 


The same tomb contains another mura 
showing a two-wheeled cart with a gabled 
cover, drawn by a bullock. Nearby, a 
knight in armour and with a plumed hel 
met rides an armour-covered horse. He 
holds a spear with a pennant. There is 
also an extremely life-like image ofa 
nobleman riding a_ beautifully saddled 
horse; a bow sheath is attached to the 
saddle and on his back he carries a quiver. 

The Muyongch’ong tomb in T’ 
kou (4th-5th century) is famous ocal 
for its mural of a group dance but especial 
ly for its realistic hunting scene: an ek 
and a tiger trying to escape a pursuing 
hunter, the oa on a eallopiog horse, 
drawing his bow, and a dog running 
alongside the horse well convey the excite 
ment of a hunt. 

As indicated by Chinese dynastic at 
nals, hunting Pa the a meats 
of subsistence of the people o Kore 
especially in the so period (that 5 
roughly to the 4th century), becait 
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TracING Kocuryo CuLTuRE 


‘their country was mostly mountainous 
and there was so little fertile land that 
in spite of hard work it did not provide 
soffvient in’. Moreover, Ko 0 
constantly fought brutal wars with the 
powerful tribes then inhabiting the terri- 
tory of Manchuria and Mongolia (Malgal, 
Hsien-pi), with the neighbouring state of 
Yen (in North China in the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D.), and with the Chinese 
Han (206 B.C.—A.D. 220), Sui (A.D. 
589—618) and T’ang (A.D. 618-907) 
dynasties. This required of the Koguryo 
people great skill in archery, the use of 
spears, horseback riding and boxing. Let 
us see, Once again, what the Chinese 
chronicles have to say: 


‘The population is . . . endowed with 
physical power and fighting skill.’ 

‘Their horses are small and move easily 
in mountainous country. The people of 
Koguryo value physical power and skill in 
arc. and the use of swords and spears. 
They wear armour and helmets, and are 
trained in military art.’ 

“Before they marry, young men assemble 
to read (Chinese) classical books and practise 
archery . . . Every spring and autumn the 
ruler himself goes hunting.’ ; 


Similarly, we read in the Korean his- 
torical work Samguk Sagi (Historical 
Record of the Three Kingdoms), a 
famous historical work from the 12th 


century : 


‘It was the custom in Koguryo that every 
year, always on the third day of the third 
lunar month, a hunt was held near Nangnang 
Hill, and the killed game—wild boars and 
eks—was presented as offering to the 
Heavens and the spirits of the mountains 
and rivers.’ 


Murals of wrestlers found in many 
tombs, for example in the recently 
discovered tomb in Yaksuri in the Kangso 


district of South P’yong-an Province, in- 


dicate the great popularity of this sport 
among Koreans since the period of 


0. 

Thematically richest is the Anak Tomb 
No. 3 in South Hwanghae Province, 
Gating from the 4th century and dis- 
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covered in 1949. Besides pictures of the 
deceased, his wife, servants, officials, body- 
guards, musicians, dancers and wrestlers, 
the murals show scenes from the kitchen 
during cooking time, as well as pictures 
of the meat storage, the well, the cowshed 
and horse stables, and the carriage shed. 
A grand procession showing the deceased 
riding in a carriage in the centre, accom- 

anied by archers, halberdiers, shield- 
sheen armoured knights on horseback 
and a playing band, takes up two walls 
of the gallery and contains over 200 
figures of foot-soldiers, riders and musi- 
cians, and more than 50 horses. The 
murals cover 81 square metres, while the 
ornaments on the ceiling cover an addi- 
tional 58 square metres. Unfortunately 
most of the murals are no longer re- 
cognizable. 

The murals of the second category— 
that is those showing scenes from the 
mythological and pantheistic world of the 
ancient Koguryans—are interesting es- 
pecially because of the artistic presentation 
of these naive beliefs. They are very 
useful because they give us at least an 
approximate idea of the religion and 
myths —— in ancient Koguryo. 

We have already mentioned that every 
year in the third month (of the lunar 
calendar) the people of Koguryo staged 
a big hunt and after its conclusion offered 
part of the bag in sacrifice to the Heavens 
and the spirits of the mountains and 
rivers. Chinese chronicles show that the 

ople of Koguryo worshipped the Sun, 
-¥ a fe a and my i AP 
especially those which they believed to be 
favourable for hunting and farming, or 
which, they thought, governed the life 
and fate of people. The chronicles also 
mention that they offered sacrifice to the 
Heavens every tenth month, when they 
sacrificed to the ancestor—mother of the 
tribe—the Goddess Puyo (represented by 
the figure of a woman carved in wood)— 
in a large cave east of the sovereign’s 
residence. Another subject of their wor- 
ship was the founder of Koguryo, Ko 
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Chu-mong. They built many temples 
where they Sealiineed their ancestors 
and Nature. 

It is not exactly known when Koguryo 
culture was first affected by Chinese cul- 
ture to any greater extent. The first 
school in Koguryo was established by 
royal decree in 372 to instruct the sons 
of the nobility and to i them for 
government service. Thus Koguryo at- 
tained a stage of development, where it 
could adopt Chinese administrative and 
cultural institutions. In that same year 
Buddhism was reportedly introduced in 
the country. The young feudal state 
apparently needed a unifying ideology 
which it easily found in Confucianism. 
There is no doubt that the ruling classes 
eagerly adopted all the cultural institu- 
tions coming in from the mainland and 
that they viewed Buddhism as the product 
of a higher civilisation. It remains to 
be shown, however, to what a degree the 
original religious and cosmological beliefs 
of Koguryo were identical with or differ- 
ed from the ideas coming in from the 
outside. 

The themes of the murals we shall now 
discuss are to be found also in China. 
They seem to reflect the ancient Chinese 
naive-materialistic world outlook—the 
theory of the Five Elements (wood, fire, 
earth, metal and water), whose mutual 
generation and absorption between two 
natural forces—a negative (Yin) and a 
positive (Yang) one—create and destroy 
all things and govern all that occurs in 
Nature. This circulation of the elements 
is eternal and has no beginning or end. 
The theory of the Five Elements was 
later transposed into other fields. The 
Confucianists found the five elements also 
in taste, colour, tones, space, time and 
even in human organs. In space, for 
example, they recognized north, south, 
east, west and centre. Other systems 
which became deeply rooted also in 
Koguryo were astrology and geomancy(). 

The imagination of the ancient people 
created guardian deities of the four car- 
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dinal points in the shape of phantastic 
saline the Blue hee (the guardian 
of the east cardinal point), the White 
Tiger (the guardian of the west cardinal 
point), the Snake-Tortoise (the guardian 
of the north cardinal point), and the 
Purple Phoenix (the guardian of the south 
cardinal point). In the Anak Tomb 
No. 3 this role of guardians against evil 
forces or evil spirits was apparently en- 
trusted to weirdly grimacing masks of 
demons, painted on the capitals of the 
supporting columns. On the vaulted 
ceiling, which was to depict the Heavens, 
the ancient artist painted the symbols of 


the Sun (a crow with three feet) and the | 


Moon (a toad), which were to ensure a 
peaceful posthumous life. The ceiling 
also shows the seven stars of the Big 
Dipper, clouds and other interesting 
images. These include strange creatures 
with human head and the body ofa 
snake, a winged unicorn and elk, the 
Heavenly Ruler riding on a phoenix, a 
yr af flying on a crane (this is an 
indication of Taoist influence), Buddhist 
angels (apsaras), etc. Although it is 
doubtful what the individual images re- 
present, it can still be said that they show 
rather strong traces of ancient animism 
mixed with elements of the ancient 
Chinese cult and Buddhism. 

The supreme achievement of Kogeas 
mural painting are undoubtedly 
images found in the ‘Big Tomb’ in the 
Kangso district of South P’yong-an Pro 
vince, dating from the 6th century. They 
depict the Four Guardian Deities (Sasin- 
do), and even though these are phantastic 
animals, they still exude remarkable vital 
ty and force. The artist had a large 
surface to work on, which enabled him 
to apply to the utmost his creative pham- 
tasy and develop his theme to the full 

(2) Geomancy—A system of divination used 
determine favourable location of Menge harmony 
with the features of the surroundin pe and the 
constellation of the stars; it was also used to fix the 
favourable and lucky location of ancestors’ grave, 
which, according to ancient beliefs, might influence the 
success or failure, official career, etc. of ome’ 
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The ornamental murals cover the sup- 
rting cornices and the ceiling. Some 
of the ornaments are straight imitations 
of ornaments dating from the period of 
the Northern Wei Dynasty (A.D. 386— 
534), while others are original Koguryo 
designs. Plant designs predominate— 
runners of honeysuckle and other climb- 
ing plants combined with lotus blossom 
and leaves—but there are also designs of 
flower buds, flames, foam-created waves, 
fluffy clouds, as well as geometrical orna- 
ments in the shape of various rings, 
circles, spirals, wheels, etc. Figural orna- 
ments are represented by flying angels, 
hoenixes and unicorns. Intricate com- 
inations of the lotus blossom, formin 
some sort of rosettes, can also be found. 
As to the surface on which the murals 
were painted, the paintings can be divided 
into those painted directly on the smooth 
surface of the stone slabs (for example 
in the ‘‘Big Tomb’’ at Kangso), and 
those which were painted on lime plaster 
(in the Anak Tomb No. 3, for instance). 
Linear drawing predominates, apparentl 
due to the dene of the va 3 pa ink 
technique used in Chinese writing. The 
brush was held perpendicularly to the 
painting, and the lines are drawn with 
extreme precision. The artist first drew 
the outline of the depicted object, which 
he then filled in with colours. Finally, 
the contours were again traced in thicker 
lines. A wide scale of colours was used 
—many shades of red, yellow (especially 
ochre), light blue, green and white. 
Where a thick layer of colour was applied, 
the impression is that of an oil painting, 
oad . water-colour effect is obtained 
Ww ¢ artist applied his colours sparse- 
ly. The boone used for jake the 
colours could not have been determined 
exactly as yet. 
The Koguryo artists concentrated on 
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figural painting while landscape played 
a secondary role, serving only as back- 
ground for the principal scene. Con- 
sequently it is depicted schematically. In 
individual cases we can s of differen- 
tiation in facial types (for example the 
portraits of noblemen in the Anak Tomb 
No. 3). The artists have also succeeded 
in expressing movement and rhythm, 
especially the steady rhythm of marching 
troops, the gallop of horsemen or of 
hunters pursuing game, the continuous 
movement of dancers, the slow pace of 
a Buddhist procession, the graceful flight 
of angels, etc. 

The artists daringly ae in multi- 
figural compositions (grand processions 
and others), successfully creating the illu- 
sion of depth through an oblique view. 
This method was used, for example, in 
depicting the hunting scene in the 
Muyongch’ong Tomb. We can also find 
the application of reversed perspective, 
for example in the cooking scene in the 
Anak Tomb No. 3, as well as an attempt 
to give the illusion of depth by using 
receding perspective, for example in the 
depiction of the people and the carriage 
in the “Twin-Pillar Tomb’. 

Similarly as the two other ancient 
Korean states, Paekche (18 B.C.—660 
A.D.) and Silla (57 B.C.—935 A.D.), 
Koguryo too, became a teacher of the 
Japanese in the field of art. We can 
mention in particular the Buddhist monk, 
scholar and painter Tamjeung of Kogur- 
yo, who came to Japan in 610 and taught 
the Japanese to make paper, ink and 
colours. His masterwork, a giant mural 
depicting the Buddhist paradise, which 
until recently had been preserved on the 
wall of the Kondo Pavilion in Horyuji 
Temple, represented truly the praice 
of artistic creation attained by the sturdy 
and fruitful culture of Koguryo. 


Notes on Ancient Chinese Art 


Tang Lanw 


The Palace Museum in Peking, with 
more than a million ancient cultural 
relics, is a big treasury in which is pre- 
served the heritage of ancient Chinese 
culture and art. They are displayed 
in the Gallery of Art through the 
Ages which forms part of the Palace 
Museum. ‘These superb exhibits here 
visualize the fine traditions of Chinese 
culture and art during the last four or 
five thousand years, providing a general 
outline of the historical devtlesenane in 
these fields in every period. This gallery 
occupies Pao Ho Tien (the Palace of 
Preserving Harmony) and its two wings 
in the central part of the Palace Museum. 
On the principle of ‘few but the best,’ 
the most important cultural relics repre- 
sentative in various respects have been 
assembled here and arranged systematical- 
ly according to different periods. 

The Gallery of Art Through the Ages 
shows three stages of development in old 
Chinese art. The first stage is from the 
neolithic age to the end of the Eastern 
Han dynasty in the second century A.D.; 
that is, from primitive society, slave 
society to the beginning of the feudal 
society. This is the period of the begin- 
ning and growth of ancient Chinese 
art. The second stage is from the Wei 
and Tsin dynasties in the third century 
to the end of the Southern Sung dynasty 





(1) Tang 
Research in 


Lan is head of the Department of Art 
the Peking Palace Museum. 





in the thirteenth century, when feudal 


art reached its highest pinnacle. The 
third stage from the Yuan dynasty in 
the fourteenth century to the end of the 
Ch’ing dynasty at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is the later feudal 
period when further development of 
culture and art suffered certain limitations 
but they became more widely diffused. 
The main purpose of this article is t 
give a brief introduction of the first sagt 
China’s art, like that of many 


ancient nations, originated in the stone | 
age. Four or five thousand years ago the | 


inted pottery of the Yangshao culture@ 
8 “sel. vd in the eeu pro 
vinces, while the black pottery of the 
Lungshan culture) appeared in the east 
ern coastal areas. e archaeological 
excavations carried out in the Anyang 
area, Honan, have proved that the Yang 
shao was earlier than the Lungshun 


culture. The painted pottery, 
fashioned by hand, achieved ler: 


symmetry and smoothness. The texture [ 


is fine and strong, having been baked at 
a heat of more a thousand 
centigrade, and there are red and 
animal forms or geometric designs on the 





(2) A kind of cultural relic of the late neolithic period 
in China. Discovered in 1921 in Yangshao Village d 
Mienchih County, Honan Province; it is known # 
Yangshao culture, 


(3) A kind of cultural relic of the late neolie 


period in China. Diassvered in 1930 in the town d 
gshan, Licheng County, Shantung 
known as Lungshan culture. 


Province; it 8 
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Nores ON ANCIENT CHINESE ART 


vessels. Red or black pottery was made 
with a potter’s wheel. This is 
very thin and represents an advance from 
the painted pottery. Instead of being 
inted in colour it usually has a shining 
Jack surface, and the forms show a 
greater variety. Most of the painted 
par consist of containers like pots and 
ws, 

There was a fairly long period of 
transition from the neolithic to the bronze 
.s There + poet have _ ae im- 

ements and weapons at the 
i the bronze pon, in China this age 
had a long duration and hitherto all the 
relics excavated belong to the bronze 
culture of the middle of the S 
er (c. 1600-1100 B.C.) which ha 

dy reached a high stage of develop- 
ment. This was no longer the age when 
men relied on bronze farming implements 
to develop production; but it was already 
an age when the slave-owning nobles, 
who had amassed considerable wealth, 
spent their days in drinking and pleasure 
and, in order to display their opulence, 
used precious bronze to make vessels for 
daily use, while after their death these 
vessels were buried with them. The 
craftsmanship was of a very high order 
and many different vessels were made, 
including ting tripods for boiling meat, 
kuei food containers, tsun, lei and yiu 
wine vessels, ku or chueh goblets, pan 
water containers, the nao bell among 
other percussion instruments, and de- 
corative objects for carriages and horses. 

Some of these things had been carved 
or plaited out of bamboo, wood, bone, 

jade or stone, or made of pottery; 

but now these materials were largely 
replaced by bronze. The wider range of 
uses was accompanied by a greater variety 
in form, an increase in quantity and 
technical advances in design and manu- 
ture. In every respect, form, ornamen- 
tation and design, the Shang dynasty 
bronzes attained a very high level. The 
design of the square yiw intersected by hol- 
tubes was quite novel for that period. 
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The tubes must have greatly increased 
the difficulty of making the vessel, but 


they provided a much larger surface for 
heating when the yiw was en in hot 
water to warm the wine. tsun and 
lei made by a nobleman named Hsiung- 
have the style of the upper reaches of the 
Yellow River in the Shensi sector, while 
the tsun decorated with three sheep’s 
heads represents the style of the Yangtse 
Valley. A knife with a horse-head handle 
shows affinities to the art of northern 
peoples. 

The magnificent bronzes of the six 
centuries and more from the Shang 
dynasty to the Western Chou dynasty 
are too many to enumerate; but the 
changes in artistic technique were not 
too great. Later bronzes, however, often 
carried long inscriptions, and these afford 
most important material for the study 
of ancient Chinese history. Towards the 
end of the Spring and Autumn period in 
the sixth century B.C., another change 
came about. In the first place, during 
this period the use of iron implements 
advanced so rapidly that this was already 
the iron age. Iron tools gained their 
ascendancy because bronze was too pre- 
cious and a cheaper substitute was needed. 
In the second place, the technical skill 
of the craftsmen reached a yet higher 
level and many artisans recorded their 
names on the vessels they made. Re- 
markable skill was also shown in gold 
and silver inlaid work, jade and stone 
inlays, gilded or gold-plated work 

The Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 
220) was the final stage of the bronze 
culture and most of the bronzes of this 

riod are simple in design, though a 
ew new utensils such as lamps and 
incense-burners have a distinctive style. 
The incense-burner with a man riding a 
tiger is a case in point. The lid is in 
the shape of a mountain with a forest, 
a tiger and a mule cart toiling up the 
mountain track, while below a brave man 
supports the mountain with one hand 
while he rides on a tiger’s back. His 
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heroic spirit is successfully conveyed. 

The sixteen or seventeen centuries from 
the Shang dynasty to the end of the Han 
dynasty saw a continuous development in 
bronzes, but great progress was made in 
other handicrafts too. Carving in jade 
and bone was already highly developed 
in the Shang dynasty, with forms and 
designs similar in style to those of the 
bronze vessels. Jade carving during the 
Warring States period (475-221 B.C.) 
attained a high level among the old 
handicrafts. The jade is white and 
delicate in texture and the carving is 
meticulous and exquisite, as can be seen 
from the jade disc pendant with dragon 
designs. 

The jade pendants carved with dragons 
or birds are generally full of life. The 
large jade objects of the Han dynasty, 
like a jade lamp and dressing-case, are 
rare treasures. 

Shang dynasty pottery usually imitated 
the shapes and designs of bronze vessels. 
The white Anyang ware, made from 
Kaolin clay and baked at a high tem- 
perature of more than 1,200 degrees, is 
white and hard, already akin to modern 
porcelain. The designs on this white 
pottery were carved, but the quantity 
— was not large and so far 

ragments only have been unearthed. 
The pot and wine-jar shown here, re- 
constructed from fragments, are rather 
rare specimens. The Shang and Chou 
dynasties had crude glazed ware, whereas 
the Han pottery with its yellow and green 
glaze was extremely well made, showing 
a striking advance and are important pro- 
ducts in the transition from pottery to 
rcelain. 

Silk and lacquerware, already produced 
in the Shang dynasty, had become more 
highly developed by the Warring States 
se and the Han dynasty. Red and 

lack lacquerware, at one time used as 
a substitute for bronze, was popular with 
the nobility. During the Warring States 
period China had a type of opaque glass 
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known as /ui-li which was used for 
pendants like jade. Beads were also 
made of coloured glass, providing attrac- 
tive trinkets for the noble ladies of that 
time. 

Although pictorial art also originated 
a very long time ago, few material relics 
remain. The ancient Chinese language 
evolved brushes, making bold or fine 
strokes, so that calligraphy has always 
been regarded as one branch of art 


Among the bone and shell inscriptions 


and the bronze inscriptions of the Shang 
dynasty are many examples of fine calli- 
graphy. Towards the end of the Han 
dynasty in the second century pictorial 
art and calligraphy were highly deve. 
loped, being used mainly in frescoes, 
stone reliefs and stone inscriptions. The 
stone pillar of Hsiang Ta-chun, dated 
A.D. 154, is representative of the stone 
reliefs of the Eastern Han dynasty. Since 
the pictures on this were painted before 
being carved and the carving was skilfully 
done and undamaged, it reveals clearly 
the special features of Han dynasty paint 
ing. This is therefore more valuable than 
other stone reliefs. 

The handicrafts of the Shang and Chou 
dynasties afford evidence of the growth of 
Chinese sculptural art. There are more 
stone sculptures in the Han dynasty, the 
most famous being the animal group at 
the grave of General Huo Chu-ping 
Another early sculpture in this museum 


is the stone sheep at the grave of Lit 


of Chutsao. Many of the terracotta grave 
figures are extremely lively. Thus th 
smiling labourer holding a spade and 
dustpan dug up in Pengshan, Szechuaf, 
is a fine work of art. The group o 
terracotta animals found in a Han dynasty 
grave in Huihsien also shows great 
sculptural skill and realistic description 
the animals. 

On the whole, however, painting 
eneers and sculpture had not ye 
developed into independent branches @ 
art at that period. 
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The Priceless Gift 


by Dorothy Stevens 


Ho Heng pedalled his trishaw steadily 
along. The sun was beating down on 
his thin shoulders and the veins of his 
hands stood out like cords but these 
things he did not notice for his mind 
was busy with a desperate plan. 

His plan was robbery. But in his 
heart he did not think of-it as that, for 
was not his aim to bring a smile to the 
lips of his ailing child? And did he not 
long in his aching heart to give the little 
one all the beauty that his childish senses 
craved? For he was made as other men 
even though a trishaw rider. This gift 
the gods had bestowed on the — 
child must not be wasted for could he 
not with a swift glance and a few deft 
strokes of his shabby pencil reproduce the 
face of the old fortune-teller so that one 
could see the smallest wrinkle and even 
the hairs that grew out of his nose? And 
had he not painted the grapes and melons 
on the hawkers’ stalls so that the look 
of them brought a rush of saliva to the 
mouth? Yes. It was even so. And there 
were those in the neighbouring streets 
who had come to look and marvel at the 
child’s unerring skill. But now the few 
cheap paints were gone and there was 
no money to replace them. The child 
sat disconsolate. His face pressed to the 
bars of the tiny room. And the cries of 
the hawkers below who were his friends 
did not cheer him or bring a smile to his 
delicate oval face. 


Ho Heng was pulled sharply from the 
gloom of his thoughts by the loud honk- 
ing of car horns and realised that he was 
still standing at the traffic lights although 
they had turned green. Thereafter he 
gave his mind fully to his task until his 
passengers were safely delivered to their 
destination and he could give his mind 
once again to the plan. 

It was simply this. On the main road 
there was an art shop. In the window 
of this shop was the biggest, most beauti- 
ful box a paints Ho Heng had ever 
seen. Besides squares of paint each in 
its own white pot there were tubes of 
paint, several brushes of finest sable, a 
thin flexible knife and the sort of flat 
board that real artists used for mixing the 
paints. It was wonderful. And Ho Heng 
meant to steal it. With the aid of a large 
stone wrapped in a piece of cloth he was 
going to smash the window and take the 
paints that very night. The stone was 
even now concealed in the trishaw and 
he had only to wait for darkness and a 
deserted street. 

The hours of daylight dragged. Cus- 
tomers were few and after eating his 
bowl of rice Ho Heng tried to snatch a 
few winks of sleep. But sleep would not 
come. The thought of s ressed 
heavily on his mind for, pecan, fhe was 
poor and often there was not enough to 
eat, he had never robbed any man and 
had never thought to do so. He twisted 
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about uneasily seeking to escape his 
thoughts but the pale face of the child 
appeared behind his closed eyelids and he 
could not push it away. Rubbing his 
hands briskly over his face, Ho Heng 
mounted the trishaw and pedalled into 
the stream of traffic. 

For the next hour he was kept busy 
taking people to the Happy World and 
some to the cinema, and with every cent 
he earned his spirits rose; for it seemed 
that the gods were smiling on him and 
that his plan would have success. Several 
times on his way to the Capitol cinema 
he glanced quickly at the shop and there, 
in the centre of the window with the 
lights shining full upon it, stood the 
paint-box; and it seemed to him like a 
symbol, for was it not a tool for the 
creative mind just as much as a hammer 
is a tool in the skilled hands of the 
blacksmith? And in his imagination he 
pictured his son working on great can- 
vases, some even big enough to fill the 


walls of the City Hall. Perhaps some 
rich man would take an interest in the 
child and send him to the great cities of 
Europe to study his art. There was no 
end to the wonderful things that could 
be aon about by the simple possession 


of that box of paints. 

The time went swiftly now. When 
the hands of the Cathedral clock moved 
past midnight the streets began to fall 
silent as people went home and the 
cinemas bolted their doors and turned 
out the lights. A few taxis and private 
cars sped smoothly through the deserted 
streets. These neon signs glowed and 
winked their jewelled eyes upon the 
shadowed sidewalks where bearded jagas 
stretched their limbs on corded beds and 
settled down to sleep. But there was no 
jaga outside the art shop and none on 
either side of it. Ho Heng had studied 
the situation carefully. There was a lane 
down one side by the shoeshop and 
there he would hide the trishaw until he 
made the grab and then ride swiftly away 
into the shadowed lane and disappear 


Dorothy Stevens 
before the alarm could be raised. 


When the five foot way was at last | 


deserted he quickly pedalled down the 


lane and turned the trishaw into the [ 
shadows where he could easily jump on [ 


to the saddle and vanish. He picked up 


the stone wrapped in a piece of faded fF 


blue cloth. Now that the time had come 
he found that his hands were trembli 
and his body had broken out into a 
sweat. The night was cool but his face 
was beaded with moisture and it ran 


down and dripped on to his soiled cotton [ 


shirt. His feet felt numb and heavy as 
he walked cautiously back along the lane 


and turned the corner into the five foot § 


way. 
There was no one about. Taking a 


tighter hold of the stone clenched in his 


right hand he walked past the sh 
keeping close to the unlighted window, 
Now he was directly in front of the art 


shop and in full view of the paint box | 


with the lights shining down upon it. 
He gripped the stone. The muscles of 
his right arm tightened and swelled. He 
drew it slowly backwards as if to expel 
the stone. But it did not leave his hand. 
His throat had constricted so that he felt 
he was choking. The arm would no 
longer obey his will. He seemed to be 
paralyzed. Suddenly the shrill noise of 


a fire engine shattered the sleeping side f 


walk into action. From doorways heads 
a ed and voices called. The sound 
filled their ears and was gone and with 


it went the helpless sobbing figure of the 


trishaw man, the stone still clutched in [ 


his nerveless fingers. 

He had failed. Not only failed himself 
but the child. Something deep inside 
him had stayed his hand at the last 
moment. He kept his head bent as he 
pedalled miserably homewards. Suddenly 
a thought, swift as a sunbird, winged 
through his head. It was not failure! 
It was victory! He had tried to be@ 
thief but his better judgement had not 
allowed it. The gods had watched over 
him. It was a good omen. He felt calm 
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now and at peace. Whatever happened 
to the child Se heete he could hoaay Sip 
father. 

The lamps shone brightly on the 
hawkers’ stalls as he turned into the 
street. They seemed to welcome him. 
One or two of the hawkers called out to 
him asking why he was so late. They 
teased him saying that his wife would 
beat him. He looked up at the window 
of his room. He could see the face of 
the child peering down. His small hands 
thrust reaiga the railings as if to hurry 
his father along. His shrill voice, now 
full of animation, called out, ‘Papa, papa. 
Why are you so late? Come inside, 
quickly.” Ho Heng jumped from the 
trishaw and hurried up the narrow rickety 
stairs. The lamp inside the room was 
burning low and the soft light haloed the 
boy’s head and illumined the dark eyes 
and smiling mouth. 

‘What is it? What has happened?’ 
asked Ho Heng nervously. For, as he 
glanced over his shoulder, he saw that 
some of their neighbours and a number 
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of the hawkers from the street below were 
crowding up the stairs and into the room. 


‘Something wonderful has happened, 
papa. Look!’ The boy brought his thin 
arms from behind his back and held out 
a magnificent paint-box! The paint-box! 
The very one in the shop window! 

Ho Heng’s eyes bulged. His mouth 
worked soundlessly. All around him 
pee smiled or laughed out loud. He 
ooked at his wife, leaning over the boy. 
Tears were streaming down her face. 


The boy shouted excitedly, pointing at 
all the faces. 


‘The ve it to me, . The 
bought ie! eThey all bought i Tears of 
joy rolled down Ho Heng’s face, leaving 
trails of dirt behind them. And the more 
he wept the louder his friends laughed 
and cheered. 

But the boy, his face now solemn, bent 
over the paints and caressed them gentl 
with his long sensitive fingers. And, 
above them all, the gods themselves surely 
laughed louder than anybody! 











On the Red Chamber Dream 


‘The Red Lore’ 


A critical study of 2 unnotated manuscripts of the XVIIIth century 


by Wu Shih-chang 


(Oxford University Press, 1961, 63/) 


It is a formidable book with 358 pages of 
text, 10 pages of bibliographies, and 24 pages 
of index—the resumé and conclusions of years 
of research and a specialist’s treatise for the 
specialists, dealing largely with the textual 
criticism of this famous novel, and all its 
implications. However, as it is systematically 
arranged and lucidly presented, it is also a good 
introductory book to this novel and can be 
profitable and interesting reading for the 
general reader. 

This novel ever since its appearance has 
captivated the country; young and old, grave 
and gay, rich and poor, learned and the mere 
literate—all are fascinated by it. This novel 
also enjoys the unique honour of bringing into 
existence a cult known as the ‘Red Lore’; 
almost everybody talks about it and so many 
write on it. The late Tsai Yuan Pei wrote 
to expound the now genreally discredited 
theory; even at the present, a reputed Chinese 
scholar still zealously treads that deserted and 
derided rut. During the ‘20s, textual and 
biographical studies were prosecuted with en- 
lightening results; since then we began to 
have a solid scholarly foundation on which 
serious work can be done. During the ‘sos 
came the second and greater wave of publica- 
tions on this novel; many hitherto unknown 
or neglected materials were studied and there- 
fore many enlightening facts were unearthed 
to shed new light on the novel; and in 
consonance with the Zeitgeist, much ideological 
interpretations have also been made. 

This novel with 400 odd characters has 
something for every one. It provides a panora- 
mic view of fun, romance, pathos, picturesque 
scenes, sumptuous life, dati beauties, 
subtle intrigues, etc, etc. So in the studies 
throughout the years, there is the wide range 
from the superficial conning of the characters 
and episodes, the cryptographical exposition, 
the prudential and moralistic theorizings, 





ideological interpretations to the research into 
the biographical and textual facts and problems. 
To the romantically inclined, it is par excellence 
a touching love romance and intense love 
tragedy. To the puritanically-minded, it is, in 
spite of its lame pretext of moral lecture at 
x beginning and the end of the novel, in 
eneral nature, lascivious, if not aphrodisiac, 
To the politically-and sociologically-minded, it is 
an exposure and indictment of the political, 
socia! and economic maladies. To the philoso 
phically and didactically inclined, it is a treatise 
on the Vanity Fair of mankind to show that 
all is Vanitas, vanitates vanitatum. The novel 
is all that and herein lies its greatness. It is 
so rich in content that it can be subject to all 
kinds of studies and interpretations—bio 
graphical, literary, aesthetic, philosoplical, social, 
political, economic, ideological and textual. 
Here is one more illustration of that Latin 
epigram: 
Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata 
quisque, 
Invenit et pariterque dogmata quisque 
sua. 


This novel demands textual study, because 
it was not published during the author’s life 
time and the current publication is an edited 
and practically revised and supplemented text 
by another writer. Herein lies the pars 
and fruitfulness of the textual study with 
its implications. 

Mr. Wu presents his own conclusions and 
comments having made a detailed study 
of all the scholarly publications on the subject. 
He concentrates hit attention on the textual 
and biographical facts and problems as the 
subtitle of he book indicates. It is to Mr. Wu's 
credit that in far away Oxford, he succeeds 
in making full use of the large crop of publics 
tions issued in the 50s in China. 

Parts I and II ‘On the manuscripts and 
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commentators’ may be forbidding to the 
non-specialist but every reader could read Part 
Ill ‘On the Author’ with profit and enjoyment. 
Part IV ‘On the Novel’ provides the real stuff 
for the students of textual criticism but also 

vides food for thought for the students of 
ear criticism. 

Part V presents a study of Kao E and his 
work related with the novel and also a solid 
literary and aesthetic criticism on the basis of 
the texts of Tsao and Kao. It is perhaps the 
most interesting part for the general reader as 
well as the specialists and also the most original 
part of the book- In this part, Mr. Wu points 
out Kao’s tampering with the original 80 
chapters by Tsao (p. 229), and discusses the 
whole question in 3 sections: 

1. Alteration in style. With an array of 
quotations Kao’s is shown to be inferior. 
(pp233-40) 

2. Alteration in substance (pp240-58) 
which of course is a much more serious offence. 
Mr. Wu singled out four stories as illustrations: 


a. Ching-wen’s end of life 

b. Wang Hsi-feng’s abuse of power 
c. Pao Yii in the village 

d. Chia Cheng’s treatment of his son. 


3. Motive for Kao’s alteration, according 
to Mr. Wu, was to remove the iconoclastic 
opinions, views and attitudes of Tsao. Mr. 
Wu’s conclusion is: ‘It is clear that the 
motive of Kao and Cheng’s revision was 
obviously political.’ (p 264) “The main pur- 
pose of the project [of editing] was to make 
the novel as os as possible a perfectly harmless 
love story, and to reduce as much as possible 
the amount of criticism implied in the 
description of decadent aristocratic society. 
That was why the protest of the dying maid 
Ching-wen was excised, the evil doings of 
Wang Hsi-feng was extenuated, Pao Yii’s 
sympathy for the peasant life was twisted and 
Chia Cheng was made to appear more austere, 
Confucian, and loyal to the “‘sage emperor’’ 
in the 1792 revised version.’ (p 266) This 
is a neat, plausible and attractive thesis, though 
it may not be the final verdict of interpretation. 
Ut palata, sic judicia. \f Mr. Arnold Kettle 
can deem Wuthering Heights as a reflection 
and implied indictment of the evils of capitalis- 
tic exploitation and oppressiont, Mr. Wu is 
certainly much more justified in propounding 
his thesis. Ours is a political age; our pre- 


occupations with politics and economics induce 
Us to emphasize the political and economic 
implications in literary writings. Anyway we 
are indebted to Mr. Wu for the very illuminat- 
ing and stimulatin 
provides food for 


criticism which certainly 
ught. 
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Mr. Wu also discusses the question of Kao’s 
supplement of 40 chapters—whether it is a 
re-vamped piece on the basis of Tsao’s in- 
complete manuscript or Kao’s own writing- 
With detailed and careful analysis, Mr. Wu 
comes to the conclusion that ‘The supplement 
thus remains substantially the work of 
Kao’s . . . Cheng’s claim that nearly all the 
last 40 chapters were old manuscripts collected 
by him was certainly untrue.’ (p 285) How- 
ever, Mr. Wu is fair to Kao by pointing out 
that ‘In spite of many discrepancies there are 
a few of his individual stories which are 
comparable to Tsao’s work, and that is why 
his supplement has survived all the others.’ 
(p. 295 ; 

Mr. Wu in the sections on Kao as a 
novelist and moralist and the general compari- 
son of the two parts of the novel, has made 
many pertinent and illuminating remarks 
which are sound literary criticism based on 
the comparison of the authors. Meticulous and 
rigorous, Mr. Wu, however, is fair and 
unprejudiced. 

As a reviewer is generally expected to play 
the advocatus diaboli, so the following items 
are offered: 


Pp: 135 #Fa& evidently should be FAR 
p- 136 A {§ ” ” ” Ag 
p- 251. The poem attributed to #Rxerp 
is in fact attributed oftener to $f as well 
as to 3 ( 3 J BF XVIII p. 41b) 


p 268 footnote 3. ‘drum-beating vendor.’ 
Strictly speaking, this itinerant trader is not 
a ‘vendor or jumble-seller’ but rather a buyer 
of all things as he makes a profit by buying 
good things dirt cheap from the indigent and 
the reckless spend-thrifts. Of course he does 
sell things to individual customers but ordinarily 
to shops. The said note says further ‘though 
he does not beat a drum.’ That is definitely 
wrong; such a trader invariably beats one all 
the time while plying his trade2. In fact, the 
very presence of this trader had something to 
do with certain features of the society—the 
existence of so many stupid and reckless 
spendthrifts who inherited so much to squander ; 
e-g., the notorious son of the famous Manchu 
pe a Sheng Yii sold his father’s rare editions 
and other valuables to the ta-ku-ti. Here is 
a theme for the sociologists and economists to 
expatiate on. 

In fine, this book is the most exhaustive 
and scholarly work on this novel in the English 
or, indeed, any language other than the Chinese. 
Though primarily for the specialist, it is an 
excellent work to initiate the general reader 
into the facts and problems concerning this 
novel and thereby enable the reader to have 
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a better understanding and ter enjoyment 
of it. It is a ae which is profitable to 
read, unlucky to miss and unwise to ignore. 
Note 1. Arnold Kettle: An Introduction to 
the English Novel. Hutchinson, London. 1959. 
Vol. 1. Pt III. ch. 5. The whole essay should 
be consulted. Quotations cannot be easily 
culled. The two following may indicate the 
trend of the argument: 

‘Wuthering Heights then is an expression 
in the imaginative terms of art of the stresses 
and tensions and conflicts, personal and 
spiritual, of 19th century capitalist society.’ 
(p. 155) 

“The unending struggle, of which the strug- 
le to advance from class society to the higher 
umanity of a classless world is but an episode, 

is conveyed to us in Wuthering Heights.’ 
(p- 155), 


]. A, 


Note 2. aeties maybe said about this parti 
cular ‘drum’ whi ee eae 
in connection with this novel but is an interesting 
matter in Musicology which the Westerns have 
ignored thus far. The said article is not a 
drum, nor a tabor; the instrument is not 
noticed, for instance, by the Oxford Dictio 

of Music. It is an extremely tightly braced 
tabor of about one foot in diameter and gives 
a very sharp crack sound; it is employed in 
the Chinese theatre orchestra. The player of 
that is more than the ‘first violin’ and is a 
virtual conductor, for he keeps the time, 
indicates the tempo and leads and co-ordinates 
the orchestra. The article used by the said 
trader is a miniature one of about one inch 
in diameter and is not used for any musical 


purpose at all. 
J. A. 
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The Chinese Classics 
translated by James Legge 


On Legge’s Translation of 
Confucian Classics 





(reprinted by Hong Kong University Press, 1961, 5 volumes, H.K. $400) 


(Early this year the reprinted edition of 
the Chinese Classics translated by Dr James 
Legge made its appearance. This is indeed 
a notable undertaking; and it is but appro- 
priate that particular mention be made in 
this Journal here in Hong Kong). 


If Confucius believed* that the ancient cul- 
ture of China was embodied in himself, Dr 
James Legge did make it his task to transmit 
to the West the whole body of Confucian 
Classics, which had dominated the Chinese 
mind for more than two thousand years. This 
huge task Legge very admirably fulfilled; for 
not only had he translated the Five Classics and 
Four Books, but also several non-Confucian 
Classics, such as Lao Tze, Chuang Tse and 
part of Chu Tz’u. 

The stupendous = itself is enough to 
attest to the extraordi tience, in 
and energy of the pts Dy 8 the mons | 
the works lies not merely in the quantity. For 
he was so painstaking that in his works the 
commentaries occupy even more space than 
the texts. To determine the meaning of one 
word or phrase he always goes to the very 
source in the Chinese records; for the first 
volume alone the books he had consulted 
number more than thirty. 

Legge’s translations are indeed monumental 
in the cultural intercourse between East and 
West. It is largely through Dr Legge that the 
greatest Chinese philoso was made known 
to the West during the last century. The 
translator is, therefore, entitled to our admira- 
tion and thanks in no small measure. 

Having paid the tribute which is due to 
the tor, now let us proceed to enquire 
how much the translations correspond to the 


*Confucius says ‘Since King Wen is dead, is not 
culture with me here?”’ 
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originals. Probably nobody will question the 
scholarship of the translator, ie ie fidelity 
to the original texts. But considering the 
nature and the bulkiness of the works executed 
in his spare time as a pioneer missionary, we 
cannot reasonably expect them to be perfect. 
In his notes on Mencius Mr Arthur Waley 
says, “There are numerous passages where 
is certainly wrong’. To be fair with the 
translator, as far as the Four Book goes, major 
errors in his translation are by no means 
so many; though minor errors are indeed 
‘numerous’. However, it must be mentioned 
that not all the unintelligible or obscure passages 
in the translations are due to the translator’s 
fault. For there are quite a number of fragmen- 
tary passages in the we which hardly make 
any sense in spite of the efforts of many 
industrious commentators; and of these we 
may cite chapter 18 of Book X in the Analects 
as an example: 


Seeing the countenance, it instantly rises, it 
flies round, and by and by settles. The 
Master said, ‘There is the hen-pheasant on 
the hill bridge. At its season! At its season! 
Tsze-lu made a motion to it. Thrice it 
smelt him and then rose. ( a3; R> 


Wii AE © FA LLSRMERE > Renkbe ne > F-Bist 
<> [Mt ) © 


There are also passages which are difficult 
by the very nature of the subjects, such as 
those on human nature and the appointment 
of Heaven. These obscure passages have baffled 
the best efforts of scholars for hundreds of 

ears. But Legge often makes things worse 
y introducing therein self-coined terms which 
explain nothing but confound the origi 
meaning still the more. Of these the following 
provides a good example, 
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Mencius replied, ‘When it is the will 
alone which is active, it moves the passion- 
nature. When it is the passion-nature alone 
which is active, it moves the will. For 
instance now, in the case of a man falling 
or running ;—that is from the passion-nature, 
and yet moves the mind.’ ( Rae HD 
>? MEMBERS > 25h 
ii BILL ) © 
This passage is difficult enough, and Legge, 

instead of simply rendering the word 44 into 
‘spirit’, translated it into ‘passion-nature’ and, 
as in the preceding paragraph, into ‘passion- 
effort’, thus making it still more difficult and 
confusing. 

Many of Legge’s errors, it seems, arise out 
of the wrong choice of the meaning of words. 
In Chinese language, as in many other lan- 
guages, a word often has more than one 
meaning, and the wrong adoption of the mean- 
ing may make the whole sentence meaningless 
or absurd. For instance, he mistakes Meme 4 
(Wan Chang and men of his kind, i.e. 
Mencius’ other disciple) for Wan Chang’s 
disciples; and he also always has the phrase 

REFER translated into ‘Heaven produced 
inferior people; instead of Heaven sent people 
down on the earth.’ Again in the frequently 
occurring phrase 7 FJagey the word ‘#’ may 
either mean ‘enemy or ‘match’ but he always 
take the former sense, thus rendering it into 
‘he has no enemy in the world,’ instead of 
‘he is irresistible or matchless in the world. 

It is interesting to note that Legge makes 
still more errors out of misreading. Chinese 
classics, as a rule, are not punctuated, and 
children were simply made to read aloud sen- 
tence by sentence by following the teacher. 
The very accent and intonation of a sentence 
suggests one meaning rather than another. 
Legge, as may be imagined, acquired his 
knowledge of Classic Chinese mostly by self- 
reading, and thus fell into many errors which 
must appear ridiculous even to school children. 
For instance, Legge renders the sentence 
he VE fi SEER . - - into ‘Was he not 
without posterity who first made wooden images 
to bury with the dead?* But here the Master 
unmistakably expressed his strong loathing for 
the man by the reference of a curse, saying 
the man might (or must) have failed of issue. 

Again in the passage age AH 0 
Instead of translating it into ‘Many or most 
of the princes are scheming to attack me;’ he 
rendered it into “The princes formed many 
plans to attack me’, by attaching ‘many’ to 
the word ‘plans.’ 

Another instance, the sentence #} 4: BA =- 
Hi FF he translated into: ‘Zan Niu, 
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the disciple Ming, and Yen Yuan, while they 
were good, were distinguished for their virtuous 
conduct’; while in fact it only means these 
three ‘are skilful in describing (or speaking) 
virtuous deeds.’ ; 

Legge was not unaware of the want of 
polishedness of his style, as he tells us in the 
preface to the Analects that ‘he thought at one 
time of recasting the whole version in a terser 
and more pretentious style. He determined, 
however, on reflection, to let it stand as it 
first occurred to him, his object having always 
been faithfulness to the original Chinese rather 
than good grace of composition! He also 
informs us that ‘many of his friends whose 
Chinese scholarship was widely acknowledged 
assured him’ of the ‘acceptableness of the style.’ 

But it is really regrettable that he did not 


recast the whole version, nor did he get a com- | 


petent scholar to give it a thorough review. 
For it is generally acknowledged that Confucian 
Classics, especially the Amalects and Mencius, 
occupy a very high place in Chinese literature, 
and much of their surviving power lies in the 
incomparable pithiness, powerfulness and beauty 
of the style. Of course, we could not expect 
this of Legge, it would have taken him another 
twenty-five years; nor was it probably possible 
for him to find another man undertaking this 
work. 

It is true that in translating Chinese classics 
one is frequently called on to supply words 
in order to bring out the full meaning. But 
what Legge does seems to be often unnecessary, 
even tedious. Let us take, for example, the 
very first passage in the Analects: miigkeeZ 
AIR Fo The original words are no more 
than: Is it not delightful to learn and practise 
[i#] constantly? But Legge’s translation is: 
‘Is it not pleasant to learn with a constant 
perseverance and application. 

Again, in the sentence BO RmMB MH it 
simply means ‘On benevolence one should not 
yield to one’s teacher.’ But Legge’s translation 
is: ‘Let every man consider virtue as what 
devolves on himself. He may not yield the 
performance of it even to his teacher.’ 

In Legge’s translation of the Analects we 
also find the following amusing passage: 

The Master said, ‘The filial piety of 
nowadays means the support of one’s parents, 
but dogs and horses likewise are able to 
something in the way of support:— without 
reverence, what is there to distinguish the one 
a wi given from the other?’ 

t the original text says is, ‘We on 
our dogs and horses...’ ( BIRR 
One a ask what dogs and horses can # 
in the way of supporting their parents? 

Literal translation also makes Legge appet 
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funny sometimes. For instance, many Chinese 
characters go in pairs to indicate a single 
notion merely for the effect of age such 
as ‘hit > BEB but Legge invariably translated 
them as ‘army and troops,’ and ‘voices and 
tones’, instead of ‘troops’ and ‘singing’ or 
‘music’, thus making his translations pretty 
awkward. 

In view of such a want of liberality, no 
wonder Thomas Wade characterises Legge’s 
translations as ‘wooden’. 


However, in spite of what has been said in 
the above, it by no means diminishes our 
sincere admiration for the translator. For it 
was Legge who has probably more than any 
other scholar brought Confucius into the 
knowledge of the Western World. Though 
the Book of Change and the Book of Rites 
are not included in the collection, the five 
big volumes are enough to show the giant 
stature of the translator. 


Lewis Gen 
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